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FOREWORD; 


The need for n first-grade curriculum based upon the work of the modern. 
kliHldTh'iirteii lias Ikm* fmiucntl.v expressed, mid the curriculum here presented ' 
is mi effort to meet Hint need. It follows Uie Kindcrgatfcn Curriculum which 
wns published as a Bureau of Education bulletin in llMi und is organized ou* r 
tii(. same general principle and the mime plan. Itjis inteiabnl prhuarlly foi 
l \y 1 1 groups of p**ople— first-grade teachers of ehlidrj^ wjio liu\e lunf a >eur of 
kindergarten work, find kindergarten-primary siipffvlsors who wish to organise 
Hie work of the kindergarten and primary grades on the safhe principle. This 
enrrieuluiii shouhl also. have value for kindergarten teachers i»y sliowlug them 
how their work functions as a preparation for that which is to follow. Those 
who use t hla* curriculum shouhl have the Kindergarten Curriculum at hand for 
reference, sim*e the work suggested for the llrst grade is based on thot described 
\ in the Kindergarten Curriculum. The committee which prepured the present. 

' curriculum took pains not to repeat what hud'lieen given in the former one. 

Tiie Klndergarteii'First -tirade Currlculmn lias been pfepnred in the hope 
Unit It will belo to strengthen the work of the schools at a point that needs 
\ material strengthening— the wofk at the beginning. The fact that such weak- 

ness exists fa shown by the appalling number of failures in the first grade— one 
in every four In the average city throughout tiie country- There 'are several 
reasons for tills weakness, some of which are administrative and can not be 
discussed here. One of the chief reasons, however, is found in tiie character 
of the curriculum. This Is too often tiie traditional curriculum, barren of 
.ontent, and dealing only with the tools of learning. Such a curriculum for 
first-grade children, however, >gs far behind current educational thought. A 
modern curriculum for this grade lias a thought content based upon childrens 
interests mid experiences. which motivates their activities and calls for the 
use of Hie school arts— language, reading, numlier. and manual activities— as 
forms % of expression. Such a curriculum, in fact, implies tiie project type of 

education. i 

The kind of education here Indicate!, has been accepted as the true type 
s * r fu r children of kindergarten' age; und the'recpgnltlon of the period from ‘4 to 
\ r N years as psychologically one' involved tiie 'indorsement of this ty|»e for tiie 
j, early primary grades also. The changes now in progress in the direction of' 

I ,i more, vital type of education in these grades serve as evidence of that 

indorsement. The changes needed to work out tiie Ideas Involved in the term 
** tiie kindergarten primary unit ” have been made in som^cities and are In 
pnK*ess in many othefi*. Tiie beginnings ure still far from what they should 
he on the whole, however, because the changes from the formal acudemic type 
of the post to the more vital type which preaenNiay. educational theory calls 
for \\h\e not become sufficiently, general. To bring, this change about Is the , 
outstanding problem in euriy elementary education. It has received and Is • 

receiving thoughtful attention from several groups of people. Among these fa ; 

the National Connell *of Primary Education, The advocates of the ( P*o^ect • 
method constitute another group. The kindergarten and primary supervisors 
feel a si»eelal responsibility for its solution, siuce the problem lies so largely in 
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tholr Held. The KiiHler^irieieFiisi (jimh» rurriculum in offered ns a mntribu- 
tion to (he movement for a more Vital type of education for the early elemen- 
tary grades. H 

It is hoped that the publication .of these two nurfetfln will stimulate 
kindergarten and first -grade* teachers to study and work together at their 
common problems. Siidi a study will help kindergarten teuchers^o realise 
more* fully how they can best prepare their children for (lie work that is to 
follow their own, and first -grade- teachers to see how, they can utilize* the 
children's kindergarten attainments most effectively. If this is done there 
will be no brefik between the work of the kindergarten mob Unit of tWttrst 
grade, as there has frequently been in tin* past. The break in epiestion was 
sennet imes clue to the onesided training of the* kindergarten or grade teachers, 
or 1 k>Ui. wiil.-h gave each a knowledge of Imr own line only without an ac- 
- ejimirirtinie* with Unit «»f the oilier. At present normal school courses for thos> 4 
who wish to tench in the curly elementary grades are nearly all kindergnrteh- 
prlnuiry courses in which nil who take them an* given a knowU*dge°ot HiV 
work from the beginning in the kindergarten to or through the* first three' 
grades. This i> another way in which the* adoption of the kindergnrton- 
prlmnry unit Idea will contribute* to the improvement of thediegiiiuiiig work. 
There are many teacher’s now In service, however, who have been trained 
exclusively as kindergarten or grade teachers only, and therefore lack the. 
^common viewpoint iuhmUh! for the host work Many primary teachers have 
found the Kindergarten < < urrieuhiinVf service in giving them u knowledge of 
the kindergarten that their training did not give them, and it is Imped that the 
Kindergarten! -I* iist -tirade < urriculum may Ik* of corresponding service. 

The two curricula together constitute an effort made by the kindergarten 
teachers ofJJie country to help the kindergarten to function more effectively 
as a •pai^rof* the school system and thereby to ajd in strengthening the be- 
ginnings of education. This effort has l)e*e*n made through rt committee* of 
the International Kindergarten Union, designated as the Bureau of K<luctt~ 
tion committee, anei two suls-ommittees appointed by lt,_. One of these sub- 
committees prepared the materia! for the Kindergarten Curriculum, and aii- 
othef the material for the Klndergarten-First-Onide* (hirWeulun^ The credit 
for tlie latter must he given in large part. howeve*r, to the* effort of a group 
of ex|M»rtK in primary education who have coo|>crated with tlie kindergarten 
members ter make, if possible, The members of tlds subcommittee are as fol- 
lows: v *. \ 

Tmella A. Palmer, chairman. director of kindergartens; New York, N. Y. 
Julia Waele -A4ibot, specialist in kindergarten education, Bureau of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. • ' 

Be*rtha Bnrwis, supervisor of Kindergarten ant}, Primary 'Grades, Trenton, 

- N. J. . * ^ ■ 

Corlnne Brown, instructor in normal training department, Ethical Culture 
School, New York, N, Y. > V. 

/Ella Victoria Dobhs, assistant professor of industrial a#8, University of 
* Missouri, Columbia, Mo. # 

Florence C. W 0 \. specialist in ^educational systems. Bureau of Education, 
Washingtoh, B.'C. ^ * 

Mbrhjfi S. Hanckel, supervlfeof of kindergarten fits Ctflrst grades. Richmond, 

» Va. j A 

Alice •>!.«. Harris, asstlstniit superintendent of schools, Worcester. Muss/ 

Oall Harrison, It rat j;ru<ie teacher, Lincoln School, New York, N. Y. 

Ijonlsc K. Spech*. Mslslniit principal PuWlp School ««, MiinhatMn, N. Y. 


FnKKWonn. vn 

* 

In working out. the seem id etirrieiihnn the snbeoinuiittoe followisl tin* snmo 
ta'iieral pln'ti of pronshire'as Mint adopted l»y tin* suheomuiltt<*o on the Kinder- 
garten' Tiirrlriiluiii. The seop** and plan of the now -ciirrhiilmii.hmd t lie* part 
that ene|i wiis to take, won* a;:re«*d ii|n»ii at I ho lirsl general eonferemv 
I.v t ho siihooiitniilfoc. It was also aun^*<l that the ueinTal plan of oruuuixtnioii 
adopted for t lit* Kinderi'nrleii i *iirrionlitin or followed in tin* now eurrhulum. 
Tin* plan of siihmitt in^ tin* tentative ohaptors to all tin* other. mendier* and 
to t In* members of tin* Ihironn.nl* Kd unit ion roiinnlttoo as a wln^e for oonnnoin 
and erllfrlsto was also follownl. Two of tin* inoinhors havt* served fa an 
advisory oapaoily only. The carrionlmii as it stands is a roinposite product 
represent im: tin* Ilioii^liT andl*tTort of loaders in kinder car ten and primary 
odiuatioii. # " 

This lairrimlinn. lik«» that for tin* kindetfairtea. expresses eertaln prltielples 
as to aims, maloriajs, and methods which llh* i-m mid tin* nieniliers UoHovo to In* 
fssontial to all valid cdtieaiinnnl pr»N-ednre. . Tlnse have still hut a limited 
application in tin* work of tin* {trades bemuse of tin* many external rest riot ions. 
The su^ostioiis Hindi* lu thls-rurrioiilmn an* In tin* diroot hm of tiioir furtiior 
applioatioii. This plves it an dddliioiial value, and tlio mnmdttee hopes that 
those Who use it will itiako nii^lTort to oarry oat the prinelples in quest Ion. Its 
us** ran he s«i^*sHve 011IJP. and for this reason no mention lias Invu lainio of 
tiim* selK'dulos or proportionate amounts of lime to In* yiven to the different 
subjects. . The edhimtttee hoi ms that the kiinlenmrton and primary supervisors 
will work out the prohleins su^esiisl. and Hint they will work out a eorres|»ond- 
iim oiirriouhitn for the grades tioyoinl. '* 

. Nina <\ V \ni»kw m.kkk, 

• Sin r in lint in Kiitilcriwrh n A’damhoii, 

» Cfutirmun of iturvuu of hUluvdtUm Committee, 
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A KINDERGARTEN-FIRST-GRADE CURRICULUM. 


Chapter- L 

i 

GENERAL STATEMENT. 

lty Li ku.a A. Pai.ukk. 

The same general characteristics of childhood mil through Hie whole period 
♦»f kindergarten and first grade. There. Is a constant growth of cxiierlenee, 
principally through firstjmnd Yniitni't. Curiosity Is still ktvii In the activities 
of the Immediate surroundings. The desire mid need for physical activity ure , 
CTill strong. Control over materials Is still In an Immature stage, * * 

There is. however, a marked differeinv hi the degree of devehqiment along 
these lines Isdwwii an entering kindergarten ehlld and a first-grade child. The 
eh lid of U lirlngs to Ids Interpretation of efc|»erienoe the added knowledge that 
lie has gained during the previous two years In -The kindergarten. He has a 
broader and more Intelligent interest In and understanding of the more educa- 
tional phases * his social and natural environment. Ills curiosity Is on ft 
higher level, relating more toysochd uses and purpiisi? of t!dngs rather thun to' 
their apiiesrunce and individual response. A kindergarten-trained child is eager 
for new experiences that glvv him the opisirt unify /or adding knowledge uiid 
skill. .Physical urtlvity Js better coordinated and mentally organized, and the 
control gained gives the power to work with greater concentration,. turn racy, and 
persistency. While the child's efforts still give Immature result* he will have 
gnlued the ability to express Ids Uleap lu forms approximating, those of the 
adult. The klndergnrtoiiiraiiied ehlld brings U*> the Hrst grade u mental de* # 
velopmeut which aids him, lu luterpretiug any new exiicrlences and expressing 
Ids ideas about them r-hef Is aide* tint only to hold to his individual pur)sw*e and 
totwork consistently,, a lid iudcjieiidetitly ftfwnrd It. t»yt he *>ill slso accept the 
common purpose of bis crou|i ami do his share (Ward accomplishing It. 

About the sixth year there is a dawning "Interest lu syuiltols for reading. 
Writing, and nuiflber. This is usually accepted as the t«*s^ for entrance Into the 
first grade, and where conditions make it poss.ble the chrd should he advanced 
to that grade. However, when promotions are made hut once a year, a child 
Is sometimes retarded denying him the op|>oii unity to read when his Interest 
Is awakening In this activity, Under such circuinstnuces a kfudergartcu teacher 
might Introduce rending Into the kindergarten for the . few jadvunced children 
who desire it, qr the/ grade teacher might accept Ip Jhe first year the children 
who have not quite lywakened to the desire to, read, hut who will probably do so 
within a few months after promotion. As a general rule a* child who can pass 
. theXhtelllgence tests for. the sixth year Is euger to attempt reading. If the 
character of the procedure In the kindergarten aml first grade Is much alike, a 
child can he advance \ when he shows ^adaptability for the more difficult work. 
Tests at Intervals i»f three months and regrading are very necessary at., this 
Iterlml, if cltildren/ are do develop the habit of using the full power of their*, 
minds. ./. ‘«\ * i 

r i. 1 / .V _■ r 
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The Interests Mint are Just emerging at the first -grijjle perhal are u desire to~ '• 
Iejirn about experiences different from those actually encountered in everyday 
life and a faint desire for drill. Keen nt the end of the year these are only 
tendencies and not traits developed to a marked decree, 

Tiie primary eurrieuluiu should differ from Hie ldndergartem currii ulum l.e- 
e:iuse of the changed exjierl^nces and interests of the children and the better 
organization of their activity. Then* should be fewer separate renters of 
interest, eluriug the year; atloiit'on should dwell longer upon one phase of 
experience, and it should lie treated more widely hi its different relations and I 
•somewhat more hi detail. Activities tlmt have been in tile focus of atten- 
tion during the kindergarten period have how become matters of habit* amt 
can be used for larger purposes. A greater amount of technique ran l»e jntio 
dm*ed to make expression iiKire'ad^yiate. 

A slight change in seliont prntotliirc 'may also be iut r<Mlurt»d in tiie tiisi * 
grade. As a child's tlmughl is'betler organized his activities can he more.. 


consciously differentiated and definite |N*riods set aside for haiidwbrk, reading, 
games, etc. These* should not be treated as distinct and separate subjects, 
lint merely as opportunity for showing different phases of tiie same experi- 
e»m*e. The* full meaning of each ae-tivlty will be found only lii its ivlution to 
either aeifvitles. 

The* following first-grade* curriculum is designed for ehllelmi who have* had 
training similar to tliat suggest i*d in the Kindergarten Curriculum. It pre- 
supposes tiie broadening mid Intensifying of everyday lnteivsts through the 
sotdal purl ieipat ion in tiie kindergarte»ii. It also presupposes acquaintance i 
with eertniii easily procured and commonly used materials and the acquisition 
of a certain amount of skill in their use. It alms to show how to make use 
of a vitalized subject matter so that n child's thinking and acting will im- 
prove’ and In sucji a way that |M>wcr will lie do sloped for e*ontinued improve- 
ment and n desire aroused to attempt It. Children at this age are at the* 
stage whe»n they are very susceptible to suggestion. Interests ami India vim* 
are readily lumlifl^l h.v the eunotinnul accompaniment of an activity. Interest 
In school and .school habits cun be* either aroused or eleade*ne*d and a lasting 
impression mude which will eithe*r aid or retard a e*bll<rs future seiuKil progress. 

The general form of this curriculum is similar to that of the Kindergarten Cur- 
riculum ; it Is divide*! into suh Jett material and the different activities nct*ded 
to control it and to make it a part of cxqicriencc* at this age. The form for the 
different phase's of activity also follows the same gt*nc»rnl outline as the Kin- 
dergarten Curriculum; they a re discussed under aims, suhje»ct matter, -method, 
mid attainments. 

As this curriculum is intended foFchildren who luive laid kindergarten 'train- 
♦ ing, In schools whc*re such training l^not provided the first year 'subjects 
must be approached in a elifferent way. Tiie child who enters school for the* 
first time In tiie first grade is mutually le*ss organized In thought ami' ex- 
pression than the kinelergurten-trnlrmel child ; lie has not eleveloiKxl good mental 
habits or. control over useful materials. Under these <*oneUtioiis the* Iiest train- 
ing can be given through use of the kindergarten method. It is less intensive; 

Jr permits c?f consideration of more* Incidental Interests, eilcli tiikeu up for a 
shorter pc*rlod and lu u less detailed way. ^ 




Chapter II. 


SUBJECT MATERIAL: COMMUNITY LIFE AND NATURE 

STUDY. 


Tty Lckli.a A. Pai/mkr. 


The subject material for both kindergarten and' fihst gifulo is drawn princi- 
pally from the Immediate surroundings. The keenest interest Is taken in the 
activities which the child feels have an appreciable effect upon Ids comfort 
and pleasure. The main difference between the two grades Is in the nymiior in 
which they are considered. In the kindergarten the subject matter was gained 
through response to an immediate situation, response to the day’s happenings 
in school and neighborhood. While much subject matter is guined in the first 
grade also by somewhat Jmpulsive response to tin* vivid attraction of the 
moment, interest has deepened in some phases of experience, attention is held 
in these directions, more derails are desired and better control over the subject. 
Subject matter lieghis to be acquired around certain deurly defined Interesting 
centers. 


* AIMS. 

v . , 

The general alms of the first-grade subject material are the Hnme as those 
of the Kindergarten Curriculum."* The specific alms will vary. 

(1) “To encourage intercut in the significant phases of 1 he environ ment." 
A selection will he made of a few phases to suggest In detail the Intensive con- 
sideration that can he given In the first grade. 

(2) “To correct, extend, interpret , and organize cxpcrinici'” More reference 
will benimle to interpretations from' sources outside of the immediate surround- 
ings, to the use of the contributions from excursions aud cxiierionces of others. 
Suggestions will be given for the beginning of the use of hooks ns guides. 

(3) “To cultivate desirable attitudes and habits “ More reusoulug, Imle- 
Huidence, responsibility, and social participation will be required. \ 

In order that these purpose may In* accomplished most successfully, the 
activities carried on In the first grade must utilize and elaborate the experi- 
ences^ obtained in the kindergarten. With each class the primary teacher should 
receive from the kindergarten teacher a list of the Individual habits developed, 
sftllls acquired, .with samples of work, songs, and stories heard and learried, 
games played, «and pictures enjoyed, ' 

ftUBJECT MATTER. 

The selection of the subject qiatter will be made on the same basis as in the 
kindergarten curriculum, because (1) It appeuls to the child and <2) also has 
a value In social life. Fewer phases of experience will he discussed, and these 
In a more Intensive way. Incidental experiences will. have a ptyce, hut not es 
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often as in the kindergarten. Tlie new interest in reading makes this activity 
subject matter in itself. It Is enjoyed unrelated to any topic under consid- 
eration. 

The room equipment heeded for gaining the subject matter through activities 
as suggested will include the following: . ' ♦ 

Work bench, enrinmier's tools, as saw. hammer and nails, vise, plane, sand' 
papery screw driver and screws, ruler, wood of various lengths and thickness.* 
miter box, glue. 

Toy closet, dolls, d^ house, bailer large and small blocks, dominoes, trains. 
wngomL roia^s. ■ ^ - 9 ' • t 

Materials and tools such as cloth * of -different kinds, needles, thread.' pins. 

‘ scissors. taiM^ynrn. crochet needle. pa|»er of different colors, cardboard, paste, 
crayons, paints and brushes, day boxes; spools, tin foils, sticks, buttons, milk 
-bottle tops, paper fasteners, string. 

Library shelf or table, picture hooks,, story h<»oks. word puzzles, number 
games. *• 

Printing set *or price mid sign marker, typewriter. > 

Window shelf for plants and bulb*. other nature materials. 

Sand box or table for group const ruet ion. 

Choice pictures, flag on pole. 

Screen or cnsel for hanging rending charts 'or incidental pictures. , 

Blackboard space or easel with large sheets of paiNT for drawing. 

Lockers with Individual compartments for preserving rtiildrcn’s work. 

Muslenl instruments. such us elapjters, triangle, drum xylophone, and other 
l>emiHslon Instruments. 

Appnnitus, shift*, si*esa\v, knotted rope swing. 

Additional equipment will he suggested under separate activities. 

w METHOD. 

•Tlie method of presenting for tlie child's consideration tlie subject matter 
within the home, community life and nature, and for enriching it. Is as follows: 

t1) Use of objects in the dally classroom environment, experiences with 
objects introduced to arouse profitable Uni's of. interest mid. curiosity, rvVall of 
familiar experiences through conversation, dramatization, or trip to investigate 
social phases of existence. 

(2) Actlvltfos carried on as reaction to liiaterial or other stimuli provided, 

experiences lit manipulating anil in expressing Ideas through play or concret- 
form. . " 

(3) Additional experiences provided for interpreting anil reorganizing ideas 
about the limned late environment, such as excursions, pictures, stories, books. 

While the general method Is the same as In tlie Kindergarten Curriculum, 
a difference should bo made because of the chunge In the child's development 
due to the enrkddng anil organizing of his exjieriences In the kindergarten. 
When watching the grovvth^of a plant the first-grade children should be calk'd 
upon to observe more closely than the children In the kindergarten. A more 
developed type of curiosity should be aroused and Ideas expressed more accu- 
rately. In working out a project In the first grade greater thought should be 
demanded on the part of the child; he should outline his purposes more clearly, 
and his expression should show greater . control over material. A' larger share 
of the time should he devoted to working out group* experiences. The expert 
ences of the other children and udults should be listened to intelligently and 
comparisons made. Occasionally lnterpretathins and information may he sought 
from books, i / ■ 
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The Kindergarten Curriculum suggested subject manorial found in such n 
.rich environment that for children In less favored conditions it would require 
nt least part of the tlrst grade to cover it. Some advanced subject inaterlat 
is included for children who have had wide experiences, such as those outlined 
in the Kindergarten Curriculum. 

As children are le^s dependent than in the kindergarten upon the Immediate 
contact with material to provide, centers* of interest, they may often start ^ 

* with an hh»a pdiicblftis a strong ]>eriuauent Interest rather than with wlmt Is 
momentarily vivid. These^chosen lines of investigation may be followed Koine- t 
wlmt consciously; as the children lire less controlled by incidental email- _ 
tions, they can keep their attention focused for a short while ou some one 
line of thought. They c#n plan more definitely for some near future event 
and secure a more evident climax to t\eir activity. 

Units of study grow out of .the ‘natural Ufe activities In which children are 
interested; they are phases of child experience which can be -used education- 
ally. T\cy may be such ns follow: Our classroom, a house for the dolls, our 
village, the grocery, the farm, harvest, trtinsiiurtation, Thanksgiving, snow, 
^Christmas, animal |icts, the post olliee, Washington’s Birthday, spring clothing^ 
planting and gardening, birds and their nesting. Raster, May Hay,* Arbor Dn>^ 
Memorial Hay, zyo, and park. Interest may also center around tlie drumntixu- 
tioif of short stories, such ns ’the Tliree Bears or Sleeping Ikmuty. Other 
valuable subject matter win be found within the environment of particular 
schools, for instance, the industry in a particular section, as cotton raising in 
t ho South or orange growing in the West. Sometimes the arrival of n circus or 
fair will give occasion for educational activity. 

It would not he possible to consider In one year all of the units of study: 
nor is it Intended tlmt tiny should lie. singled out of tin* children's ex|ierience 
for study in the order given. In milking her plans each teacher must take luto 
consideration these three things: 

1 1 ) She must determine, which phases of the child's experience are of the 
*most vital interest and mhicntimuil value to her particular group. The teacher 
must knpw the kind of subject mutter Hint lies within the experience of her 
own children or can he, brought within 4t. 

(2) Tlie teacher must consider, when and how she can arouse unusual Inter- 
est in these particular phases of Hie child's diiily life. She must always he 
ready to ac<*ept and follow some iiiicxiiectcd lend which promises rich results; 
she must be quick to discern when tlie interest is so keen that enthusiasm 
would curry Hie children further. 

Tlie child’s interest is a general guide for sequence, but at limes there may v 
he a conflict of interests when Hie teacher's milt urer judgment is required to 
make the decision* For instance, children might Income much interested In 
t riitns or boats about the time of the harvest. As tlie need of planning for 
< ’liristnms is near by, the teacher would interrupt tfie. carrying on of this 
play and turn the children’s thought? toward the coining festival. Tlie train 
or bogt play might lie revived later when a child brought to school Ids Christ- 
mas gift of a* toy train. Such events as festivuts represent climaxes toward 
which the teacher can always work ; they are occasions toward .which the child 
eagerly turns his attention ttcciitisc of tlie widespread family and community 
interest. 

f3) Lastly, a teacher must watch her children to determine how long one 
phase or experience sWuld continue to be a. subject for .part leu la » -study. Who 
must try to sustain tiie attention only as long as serviceable knowledge is 
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eagerly added it lit I good inc-litfil habits promoted. .. Tin* length of time will 
usually dcjiciid upon tlu* amount of elementary knowledge and- easy activity 
to 1m* fount) tftliiu the topic. Tin* phases tlmt ar«* dealt with n ml tin* details 
introduced mist depend it ] kui the type of interest of the particular eh 11 (Iron 
iind their dogqp3 of tlt'vt»lo| >ti it*i it. their power to mnceiitrate. niinlyzc, relate, 
mid carry on tine tyiie of activity. 

For sin average <S-y«*a r-t»ltl cliiltl tin* interest Iff the above topics will be sns- 
tninctl for about two weeks, possibly longer, ami then [he subject will pass 
out of the fiM'in^ of attention nml be revived* occasionally or brought up incl- 
ilentiilly in connection with titlier topics. If the chiltlreii are more mature they 
will wished incbitle men* details in their stmlj of a certain topic;. this will 
necessitate ji\ select ion of topics, amt a choice should be insole of th'ose that 
are not only of vital intt*rt*st to the children, but within which there can be 
found much socially serviceable knowledge. 

These* units of study are not “eiders of correlation*'; they arc not to be 
used exclusively while under coiislderatbul. Parallel with Interest In tla*se 
phases of dully life will go interest in materials, in activities themselves. For 
instance, Just before Raster the children may lie eager to read a new story, to 
make Raster cards anti baskets, to draw a ftostcr picturing some coming event 
fu the school or Community, to use the new domino game, ami to practice a 
dance just created by mu* of the children. Individual chiltircii may he making 
doll’s dresses, kites,, cost limes for u dramatization, or flower picture books. 
Tim kindergarten cu/ricuhim indicates the way that several lines of interest’ 
run parullcl In living out the normal child life in the classroom. 

Rneh of the following units of study represent some Interesting phase of the 
child's exper cnee. Possible Ways will be suggested for directing particular 
attention to such phase, for singling it oiitffor detailed consideration. Activities 
will lie Indicated tluit emphasize tin* subject matter within such experiences 
suitable for children of the. first grade. Tin* subject matter which can !*• ' 
learned will he given, ami the habits tlmt can be formed la relation to the 
cximrience. 

* KXIM.A NATION. 


i’utt IH'ojvctH,- 
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Our Qla*ttro**nt . — When a child returns to ids seliool hr September, after vaca- 
tion, lie linds himself in a new room. While t lie equipment is similar to Hint 
of the kindergarten room, the teacher Is strange, the chairs and tables are 


higher, there are more lssiks and more pictures with words. A child feels him- 
self different bemuse he has been “ promotml." 

This m»v- room presents itself as offering occasion- for much ph*asu rouble 
activity. A child enjoys dusting It. cleaning the blaekboards. and straightening 
tjie closets, lie likes to arrange the liooks on the. shelf, to cover them, nml to 
mark his own with his name. He lik<*s to learn lmw to read the t line from the 
clock, how to rend the tem|>eratiiro from the thermometer, and to note it on the. 
blackboard. He enjoys diseasing with tin* teacher the most attractive place 
to hang a picture. He vies with his playmates In producing bulletins or posters 
showing the interesting news of the day. He wants to arrange the flowers and 
make decorations for the walls and blackboard*. He likes to hem and stencil 
the curtains. He feels It a privilege to wash and Iron the doll's clothes and to 
care for plants and animals. 

The subject matter to InSfound within such activities is very evident ; hygiene 
In connection with cleanliness and tenjporntutr; science In eTtperimentlng with 
the thermometer In the sun and shade, in snow und oh the radiator; civics In 
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tlio cure of community projNTty ; nature study in .connect Ion with cure of plants 
tmd unliiiuls; art in the u«*utly arranged iiosscssiofis ami in the harmonious 
decorations ; manual training in the making of peucli boxes aiid the care of 
tools; iijMo-dnte in fori tuition in tlie making of jaisters. 

The child's relationship to others offers fcihmble subject matter which is 
gradually acquired throughout t lie year. For hhs own comfort and self-extern 
he must gain the approval of thtfTenclier by coming with clean hands, face, and 
elothinV, with nails cleaned and slim* brushed. If materials are provided he 
will become interesied in sewing on Ins buttons, putting tape on coat, making 
aprons for clay work, pockets for handkerchiefs, hags for rubbers. As he asso- 
ciates wilh i he older children lie finds tluft Jie must wait his turn, that wane, 
times he needs their help and Mini sometimes he can help them; he learns his 

place in fi little mid gains working knowledge of the qualities that 

are most desirable. for good citizenship. A friendly competition may Im* started 

• to see who will add most to his own height and weight record, ll.v Miis means 

a child may begin the appraisal of food values in such a way that Ids knowledge 
will have everyday application: He will find the relation of his owp little 
democracy to other units of school society when a story Is dramatized and 
played for tin older class, or when lie helps to make valentines for the kinder- 
garten children. . % 

'Ihe habits developed, will be curing for health and personal it pf tea ranee, tnk- 
mg an intelligent interest in surroundings, caring for individual nnd^foniinunity 4 
|Misscssjon, planning and promoting an attractive environment, nssociatlng 
amicably and helpfully with others. 

i hr. {toll's house . — In the kindergarten the children probably made Individual 
•loll s houses. This year the interest may lie dinned toward making one large 
house wfiiclt mnn.v of the children can unite in building and furnishing. The 
idea may arise in different ways, it ntfiy start when several children Join in 
building n large house witlr blocks mid then desire to have something more 
|HTiiio!ient wldeii they can add to and make more* complete. The idea often 
is suggested by n large wooden box being- brought into the classroom. Monte- 
limes (lie stimulus is a doll or dolls -Vor whom furniture is made. Then comes 
Ihe thought of the proper place for furniture. 

It the building of the doll's house is to In* a eiioporiitive scheme there must 
bo quite definite planning; the number of rooms and the size mid location of 
each must he considered befor ( *the work is begun. Designs can he drawn for 
wail paper and choice made of that which is most suitable a ml pretty. The 
children will consult on the kinds of furniture needed mid the proportions; the. 
dillereui articles will (lieu Ite chosen by or assigned to different children. Any 
sfiecial ability in doing certain kinds of work should lie recognized. ♦ 

Conversation and investigation will center n round the materials used in eon- 
struct ing buildings, reasons fiv null, ways houses nr<» built fur snnitallon, 

• convenience and beauty, purpofll of windows, running water and Its source, 
methods of iieuting houses, qualities of gnml buildings and good workers. As 
the interior is being furnished, tlie children will consult on eolor schemes for 

. n,c different rooms, rugs will be woven, dolls dressed, and ^ls made to lit 
the dolls. Knowledge of 'materials will be gained In the practical problems 
that arise, * 

The desire to plan and promote group projocts.wlll be Increased and a founda- 
t Ion laid for developing habits of cwifiemtlon nlrl good workmanship. 

After the children have taken* up awtheyflay center the doll house will . 
still remain of Interest. Additions niiy-tT^inade relating to other subjects 
under tonsideratlon ; for instance, the cupboards may become tilled with 
articles of food made of day when the market Is being discussetf* or new 

" * ' ’■ , ‘v- ; 
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dresses may l>e made fur the dolls when clothing is occupying the attention. 
Window boxes and other details may apiH>ar gradually. The house may be- 
come the home of the Three Bears when 'that story Is being rend or dramatized. 

The Grocery-—' There are many possible avenues of approach to the subject of 
food. It Is a topic of |>erpetuul interest, but the most profitable time to discuss 
it is usually In the fall, so that its consideration may lend Into the thought 
of the harvest and Thanksgiving. Conversation in regard to the children’s 
luncheon may lead to the proposition to have a party luncheon. A balanced 
lunch will be discussed and perhaps the suggestion made to have cereal, milk. 
and apple. A trip to the grocery to purchase these articles and the later 
preparation of the cereal will lead to the discussion of other kinds of f<>od and 
their preparation. 

Ah In the kindergarten, a grocery shire or market may be built and stocked. 

This year the articles should be classifletf as fruits, vegetablesfvereals. These , 
should lie labeled and marked with prices not higher than Id cents. Play 
money can be made to purchase the articles. tycketbooks and baskets will 
also lie necessary. The discussion of prices leads to Invest Ignt ion of the 
reasons for the difference; and tlfe soun*es of various foods will he considered, 
ns potatoes and apples from nearby fartiis. oranges uml bananas from the 
South. Some reference will be lutfM? to the mftins of transportation. Another . 
interesting question in conuectioir^Btb food Is the quantity received. This will 
lead to an interest in measures and scales. Means, to measure quart, pint, 
pound, and half lsiuml should be available. In the arrangement of the store, 
attention will lie drawn to the way that perishable, ami fresh foods must he 
cared for. kept cool, and protected from flics. The children will consider how 
some of the perishable food can bo saved by preserving or. by making Jelly 
Jilin. The store should gradually becoine^stocked with articles modeled similar 
to die reul objects. 

Such store play will lend to the acquisition of applicable informs Nona boat 
the values of a few simple foods, the processes In cooking them, the classifica- 
tion of f<tods Into fruits, vegetables, and cereals, and the maim* of some foods. 

. Lubels and njices must lie written and rend. Simple computation must he 
made with pmy money. Accounts must he kept. A foundation will he laid for j 
intelligent and businesslike buying and selling. 

The farm, — Children are much interested In the country. Life on the farm 
and the farmer's animals are usually attractive topics. After playing grocery 
store and talking about the sources of various foods, a trip might be taken to 
a nearby farm. If this Is not possible, pictures of the different farm activities i 
will lead the children to recall their various experiences in the country. 

If the children have visited a farm, the farm scene laid out this year should 
show evidence of the child's knowledge of the manner of growth of the act un I 
articles raised, such ns coni In rows, in the field, apples on the trees in the 
orchard, lettuce in the garden. Discussion will center around the buildings 
necessary for the farmer and Ills work ; a ground plan can be laid with roads, 
fields, garden, etc.; choice must be made of the various suggestions offered In 
regard to the building of house and barn and fences. 

Sand scenes are the first steps In map making. In laying out the farm it 
may be'necessary to shofir elementary, geographical distinctions, such as a pond 
for the ducks and a hill where the nut trees grow. Stories in books that tell 
about farm life and farm nrilmuls*wllt l>e much enjoyed/ 

Bcatonal change *.- — A trip to the park of woods when the leaves are beginning 
to fall from the trees will start a live Interest in the gathering of leaves* I 
Attention will be attracted to the different shapes, and the children will try 
td find from, which trees the. leaves have fallen. Particular attention can 
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drawn to the general form, bark, and leaf of the one or two trees most common 
to- the vicinity. On reaching the classroom tlie children can sort the leaves, 
press a few from the particular trees which have aroused most interest, mount 
and label them. It will add to the pleasure of this study If the children can find 
tljc picture of their tree in some hook on botany. Individual hooks may bo made 
of one or two pressed leaves with drawings of the tree, and labeled. Kail 
flowers can be gat hem! and either pressed to mount in books or plctivres of 
them can be drawn, labeled, and fastened* together for a flower book. There 
is such an emotional reaction toward changes in 'nature that many original 
songs arise at this time. 

Harvest and Thanksgivin/I . — If the children’s experiences have been organized 
in the. kindergarten and enriched by the plays about home, grocery, and farm, 
i the idea of the harvest and Thanksgiving will emfle as a fitting climax to their 

Play. They will have ideas of the many varieties of food, of the quantity 
needed, of the care that has been required, of the source of all life. 

As In the kindergarten, the different festivals should he celebrated, hut with 
added understanding of their meaning. The coining of Thanksgiving. Christ*- 
mas, Patriot’s Day, Easter, May Day^^&hould all bo brought to the children’s 
attention early enough for them to plan now to celebrate each occasion appro- 
priately. 

At Thanksgiving the children should be led to think of what they enjoy most 
and then to give thanks for it. They may suggest changing the decoration of 
the room so that it will show for what they are thankful. They may compose 
I heir own little song of thanks or print their own prayer to be given at the time 
of celebration. They may plan find prejmre a feast and entertainment for their 
parents. They may plan to have their grocery well stocked and to give away 
its contents. 

To the children with the rich experience suggested In the Kindergarten Cur- 
riculum, the story of the first Thanksgiving might he told. Th^hildren 
would enjoy dressing up as Indian^ and giving a simple dramatization of the 
story. 

Life of the*Indtan child . — For the most developed children the dramatization 
of the first Thanksgiving might lead to a desire to learn more about the life of 
an Indian child. Children between 7 and 8 years of age enjoy living imagina- 
tively In the liv<* of children of other times or lands. The life of the Indian 
child is usually the one which makes the strongest appeal, because the costume 
is picturesque and the free life alluring. The first response will probably be 
the suggestions to make the costume, headdress, necklace, and decorated dr<*ss. 
A wigwam will then he required, and reference will be made to books to find out 
how It is constructed. A few selections read from Hiawatha will draw the 
<hihjj*en’s attention tp the fact that the Indian must have much knowledge of 
nature; this will lead them to the observation of the sun, clouds, muon, stars, 
etc. There will be discifssiotr^rtf the prowess of the Ifidtan and Ids feats of 
endurance ; dances will be evolved. 



Winter project". 

Christmas.— As in the kindergarten, tlie children should be given oppor- 
tunity to play opt their joy ip the coming festival. Santa Claus songs and 
games should be invented. Letters can be written to Santa Claus. Gifts that 


are mad<> this year should he carefully planned ; there should he discussion of 
the appropriateness of the gift, of the materials needed, and the cure to be put 
Into the making. For the actual celebration the children may join with some 
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other class. They ' v,, uhl then discuss their part in the entertainment and make 
preparations for It. It might take the form of acting out some story or giving 
an original Interpretation of Christmas and the visit of Santa Clans. The 
story of the first Christmas Is prohibited In the public schools of some States, 
but it should be told where then* are no such restrictions, so that, children may 
the spiritual Interpretation <,f this beautiful festival. Whatever form the 
celebration tnkt*s. It should be a very Joyous occasion, without strain. 

Praxonal Intercut *.- — Snow Is the phenomenon of winter which brings the . 
most joy to the children. Oaring a storm, whim' the tlakes are coming down 
singly, a piece of black doth may bo laid mi the window sill and the varying 
forms of the crystals notes]. Many elementary science books give pictures of 
these forms, and tlm children will compare with delight the real snow crystals 
and tin* pictured ones. Tills lends to the study of the hexagonal form, and 
crystals will be drawn on the blackboard and cut from pa|s*r. The proposal 
* to make a real snow man la the adjoining scluml yard will lead to Tllscnsshm 
of the best way to begin and the proportions of the different parts. The effects 
of sun and rain will be noted, and the causes of melting and freezing discussed. 
Habits of observation and investigation should he fostered. 

Our tofrn.T- After Oiristnintf the children bring their toys to show to their 
. playmates. These usually include dolls, wagons, trains of cars, or antomohlles. 
From such starling points many Interesting projects' may be launched. It Is 
probable that the dolls will start family plays, and different households will set 
up housekeeping. The wagons will he used (<» carry produce or |N*ople. Stores 
will spring up and streets be laid out mid the town* project will be under wa\. 
These ideas will be partially carried jout as dramatic play, and then ns tlie 
Idea becomes too complex In debOL^ be repeated each time, the play will 
be imrtly transferred to. the sand box, mid a miniature town will np|M*ar. 
Trains. autos and lw>ats will be* •made, ''with bridges, tunnels; stations, garages' 
and docks. The streets will need .lights, signs, car tracks. Each day the 
children will add to the story, as they discover the different typos of buildings 
In the vicinity— lioines, schools, churches* stores, factories. 

Knowledge will be gained, of the activities in the immediate neighborhood, 
of the gfogrnplilcnl plan of the streets in the vicinity. Signs on street posts 
and stores will be eagerly deciphered. The children will gain an elementary 
idea of the function of different community helpers; they will wish to appoint 
individuals as class street cleaners, postmen, policemen. Simple Ideas of 
agreeable comm unity association can he gained. 


Out post office, \\ bile the community helpers wore considered in a general 
way In the kindergarten, some more exhaustive study can he made of the 
work of one or two In the first grade, for Instance, that of the postman. The 
children are always Interested In the postman, his uniform, bag, and whistle ; 
and there is an air of expectancy when he Is In the vicinity. This is particu- 
larly keen around St. Valentine’ll day, if the children live In sections of. the 
country where the custom of sending vnle.ntlnes Is still continued. A visit to 
a post office will give the children an Intelligent Interest In the postman and 
his work. They will wish to turn one corner of the classroom into a post office 
and at the other end to place a mailbox for posting letters. A large box 
with hole placed on a desk will make a post office window, and another smaller 
box cu> be used for the mail box. These should be labeled, particularly if 
there ip more than one window in the post office, for the sale of stamps, for 
registered letters, and for parcel poet. The letter carrier’s hag and cap may 
be made, as well as stamps of different colors for the different denominations ; 
letters can be written and sent to teacher, parents, and playmates.. The 
reason for name and address will be made clear; there will be an Interest 





in the proper method of salutation and the complimentary close with signature. 
The buying of stamps \yith toy money will give occasion for arlthenietiml 
processes which will be reauired in the play. 


Patriotic cclebratUm.— In the kindergarten the children talked about Wash- 
ington ; this year stories should l»e told about Lincoln also. It is the 'spirit 
of patriotism which should be emphasized. Loyalty at this age is host taught 
through^ love and m?|>ect for the flag. A simple ceremony should attend the 
raising of the flag in the morning and its lowering nt the closing of the session. 
For Patriot's Pay. in addition tojlie appropriate decimation of the room and 
pictures of Washington and Lincoln, the children might plan to give a march- 
ing drill to entertain unotlier class. ' 

Sjning ttrojcvf*.' 

(/n Wetting. — As the spring approaches, the children feel the ap|*n1 to enjoy 
the out-of-doors. Gardening this year should not 1»e con lined to the flower • 
jsits. and window boxes in the classroom. There should .be definite plnnniug 
for the planting in the school garden. Catalogues should lie consulted, the 
relative uses of flowers alid vegetables discussed, and the length of time it 
will take different varieties to mature. The garden should he measured In 
rows, mid 'seeds planted that will develop fairly rapidly. The more advanced 
children will enjoy watching the growth of some Indoor plant, such as corn 
or bean. At first they will wish to measure its growth each day and keep a 
remrd by marking or drawing it on a twister -with the date; later the interest 
will decline mid once a week will BUflicc. 

A Mtorc . — Tills store may lie a clothing store, u general store, a millinery 
establishment, a- florist's or a gift shop. There nre many interests which 
arise in the spring which lead different children to make similar articles. 
When these are gathered together, the idea of u store springs up. 

The clothing store niuy develop when the children decide Unit the dolls need 
thinner dresses like their own new ones. Gradually mhuvllmipous articles 
will he contributed to the store. If there is u 5 and 10 cent store in tlie 
neighborhood, it is well to give the piny store something of tills character, 
as the number work involved in buying mid sidling, which the children now 
enjoy greatly, will he within the children's capacity. Articles should lie blinded 
mid play money used. The children will he interested in dismissing the dif- 
ferent kinds of material, ns well as their relative yost and ndnirtublllty to the 
seasons. The purposes of the various Articles will be considered, when to he 
worn and how taken care of. Measuring by tin* yard will be much enjoyed. 

The development of a millinery store as it was actually planned and carried 
out by a group of children Is given at the end of the chapter. 

Seasonal fidrrc*f*.— In the spring when the wind begins to blow In gusts, 
the desire to play with kites seems to spring up overnight. While simple 
kites made of paper bags may have been made iu the kindergarten, this year 
. there should he study of the problem before the children begin their con- 
structions. Reference may be miijle to hoy's books which tell about kite mak- 
ing, and the teacher may read simple directions. The construction should* 
be according to measurement. The. children should try obt their kites, thus 
leading to an observation of the direction of the wind, its velocity! and the 
kind, of weather usually attendant upon its changes. An interest will be 
aroused in the currents of «ir from the windows and the minature whirlwinds 
seen In the dust. 

Walks td the park should be taken to observe the unfolding of the leaves on * 

- the trees that were studied In the fall. If possible, twigs should he carried 
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l«ck to the classroom, so that the opening leaves can he carefully watched. 
Occasional trips should be taken to note the building of nests; the name* of 
the nest builders should be* learned and their pictures found In a bird book. 
Interest wHI be Increased If stories can be found about the habits of these 
bints. 

Vet a.— Suggestions are given In the Kindergarten Curriculum for keeping 
unini«f*pets In the classroom. It. Is particularly advantageous for the chil- 
dren to have them In the first grade. Besides learning to love them and care 
for -them, desirable habits of observation ran be developed. The children 
should learn to watch carefully and describe accurately. It gives a basis for 
Interpretation of many storh^ to know the ways of one animal well. 

Zoo.— A^rlp to the zoo will lead to many interesting and educational activi- 
ties. The cages or. inclosufe*. will be arranged in the sand table and clay 
animals placed Inside. Animal picture hooks will provide models for the chil- 
dren, to make, their constructions more accurate. The lmm os find habits. of the 
Imst known will he discussed, and posslhly the sand table will be transformed 
Into a foiyst for the elephunts, monkeys, and lions. A study of the native 
home fowl and drlnlrwlll lead to the Introdneflon of rivers, lakes, and hills In 
the sand scene. Imagination will he cultivated, which Is needed for later 
geography and history study. 

Frattral * and holiday *. — Hasten Is the reparation of the promise of spring- 
time. As It approaches the children will wish to tarn their room Into a con- 
servatory hy drawing, painting, cutting, constructing the flowers which their 
Imagination sees blossoming |n their garden. They may ninke Raster .canls and 
baskets for friends or other children In the school. 

May Day Is the children’s own day. Whenever possible It should be <*lr- 
brated out of doors, with a maypole of the children’s own decorating. They 
will compose their original dance around the pole and possibly choose their 
own king ami queen. The way In which the latter Is chosen Is very tni|w>rtnnt, 
as It Is probably the first time that the children have consciously selected one 
of their number for a imsltlon which all covet. There should he some con- 
sideration of the qualities which a king and queen should possess before the 
voting begins. 

Memorial Pay and Arbor Pay should l»e celebrated with appropriate exer- 
cises. On Arbor Pay, if the children can not plant a tree, they should visit 
their favorite tree and piny around It. 

As the vacation season approaches, the children begin to talk about the 
week-end excursions or the proposed vacation trip. Toys can be made for 
the country rainy days, or hats for the outdoor hours. The sand table can 
now be made to look like the country, with hills and ponds, woods and farms. 
In the ijetShIm may he found squirrels and birds. Other birds may he found In 
the orchard trees. The farmer’s animals will again npi>enr, and flowers In the 
garden. Trains will he seen bringing. city people to the station. Much of the 
knowledge that the children have acquired during the year and organized can 
find expression In developing a related scene. 


ATTAINMENTS. 


Within the above units of study .piny be found opportunities to gain ele- 
mentary hut haslc and applicable knowledge of hygiene, science, ethics, number, 
reading, geography, history, nature study, music, representative art, dramatiza- 
tion, language, composition, and literature. It is difficult to suggest how a bal- 
ance may be maintained In the different phases of subject matter. In general 
a teacher should check herself to legrp If she hae spent a fair proportion of 
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VKmo In the following ways: Developing health Imblts. supplying new experl- 
4‘iin's. giving opportunities for expression through handwork; cncourngltig In 
•'’rest In fiml acquisition of formal . tools of knowledge, and In supplying cul- 
tural models to develop appreciation. 

If a lonelier who lots followi*d tin* more trndltloniil form of sehoolroohi pro- 
cedure doe* not feel free -to moke the lift* Interest* <*f her children the center 
of her whole plum she might provide tuiiue Interesting exjierlenee. for the class 
mid then set aside a certain period each da>* for the clilld's fret*, un guided ex- 
pn^slon. She slamhl, however, wateh the work to discover what opportunities 
invsent themselves to entry over the child’s reactions into the required work 
for t lie 'grade. As she finds the possibilities of subject matter, and technique 
within the child's haturnl responses to interesting experiences, she will gain 
more cimfhlciK-c to trust wholly to the life or projivt method <»f teaching. 

A child who has hccn trnimsl In the kindergarten and through the lirst grade 
" H< sugiastH a hove sliotild show evidences of development along life following 
lilies: 

1. Attit interest*. hix/c*.— -Alertness to the phases of activity 

carried on In the iieigithorhtMMl. An Inierest tu Increasing knowledge ahout them 
and Itr utilizing legitimate mean* for observation and experimentation. A 
dawning iippns-lut ion of lausonnl responsibility In working fdr |N*rsonnl health 
and di*\elopita*nt , for the phiniilng ami sinless of group n^snlts. for the nifiinte- 
nanre/if routinri able and attraellve surroundings. 

-• fhiftitx, skill *. — Increased ability to nUJust one’s self to ft situation, to 
plan for future activity, to select what Is lasMed to carry out a plan and to 
use It wisely. t«» hold utfeiubm to n line of action, to work Indcjtcudciitly. to 
ask for suggestions when necessary, to test the adequacy of results, to accept 
responsibility. to Ik* honorable with self and others, to res|M*et the rights of 
other*, to work harmoniously with others, to obey group rules and help to form 
wise rule*. 

,’t. h' no trlvilffr— Kiel i lent ary fact* about home, sehnol. and. neighborhood; 
these rod I men t ary facts form basis for later school subjt*cts, such as geography, 
’’ivies, hygiene, art, and lltcrnturc, Symbols for reuding and number. Facts 
nbuiit Justice, fair play, kindness, helpfulness, truthfulness, honesty, courage, 
indc|ieiideii(v, -unselfishness, courtesy, rcs|»ect. 

lIJ.USTKATlnXS OK UNITS OF STUDY. 

The Uruvcrp Starr, .Vo matter, J9J0. 

— 1. To give the child a letter understnmling of the liiterdejiendence and 
e«Hi| oration of workers. 

- To Inten>ret Thanksgiving in terms of the hnrvcst, the gathering In of the 
food supply for |HH>pie. 

X To give opportunity to study In a wimple wiiy the source, transport at km. 
and sale of food. 

1. To supply opportunities for gaining knowledge of the simpler number com- 
binations and using them In ways similar to those In which they would lie 
demuuded by the child’s dally life, In buying and selling. 

E xpeirieMV . — Every child goes often ’to the store to buy food for the family. 
He apes many different kinds and selects what he wishes. He uses money lit 
taiyineiit uud rt*eives change. 

Method.— 1; Excursion. Visited store. Noticed many kinds of food for sale, 
prices of tfood, bought apples and crackers. 

2. Miniature store. When children returned from excursion, they wished to 
have their owh^lay store. Possible ways, of jnaklng one were dibetissed. A - 
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plank wus obtained from the Janitor. Egg boxes were brought by boy In class 
from father** store. A (Stouter mum made of these. Empty cartons were used 
U8 stock. Children Inter made their own curious, labeled and made picture* of 
contents. During the llrst wwk a great deal of fruit was brought an that nt 
I he wid u sule was held ; eucli rlilld Imagln ft piece of fruit with toy money which 
liml been made. A party wan then held end the fruit eaten; After 1 he flint 
week the children became Interested In stocking the store with leg* perishable 
art hie*, made of clay or pn|>cr. ' 

Ifivni//*.— 1. Oral English. Tulked alxnit visit to store. Talked ulmut child** 
errand* to store. Tulked uhont »>u ree, truiisportutlotM and sale of food. 
(Children sometimes make sand ta'eiie of farm In wind box.) Tulked idamt 
Thanksgiving und the harvest. 

Children eiicounip'd to comp« >se simple Thanksgiving prayer*; these were 
typewritten und put Into Ixmklei form und reud at the Thanksgiving party. 

2. Poetry meimuir.isl. “Over the inter,” ■“ The Ilnrtest Is In.** 

The children, with the help of the teacher, composed the following prayer, 
which was then committed in memory by the children: 

/)«ir /-VifAcr: 

V thunk Von for the sunshine mid for the rain and snow, 

We thank You .for the birds thut sing mid for the flower* that grow. 

We thunk You for the harvest, the g«*Mt things gathered In, 

The food thut tills the funner** burn, the storehouse, nnil the blu. 

VYe thunk You for our home* und for our friend* so dear. 

We tlmnk You for our mother* mid for our fathers* cheer. 

To show You that we thunk You, we will lie kind and true. 

And go with hn|»py fmvs ouch day our work to do. 

H. Songs. "The Orcliit rd. The Harvest ]s In.** ** God is Croat, Cod Is 

flood,** 

i. Nature study. Fruits and vegetable*. Source* of food. * 

f». Ilygleue. Food must nourishing. How cured for. How preserved. 

0. Supplementary reading. Primer* were nmde liy the clilldreti In which 
a record wu»: kept of the progress made on store. These sent enees were 
develo|HMl from the chiss each day ami written oil the Imunl; then they were 
typewritten and pasted In the primers with appropriate illustration*. 

R Stories riiutiiig to stores, farms, gathering fruits a ml vegetables, harvest. 

mud by child rcu In' story hook* or reading hooks ; these were mid by groui»s 
or read by Individuals to a group. 

7. Kindling and writing. Simple sentences were written relating to onr store, 
Hitch a* '•* I will buy n hlg red apple.** . 

The Invitations to the party were written by the children. The class con- 
sulted on form and wording; toucher wrote on blackinmnl what was eonshl- 
ered best, and children copied It; children brought copies to teacher to usk 
her if mother could read the Imitations. If some words were Illegible, teacher 
set copy und children practiced eagerly until written plainly enough for 
nAither to understood. The whole Invitation wn» Mien rewritten. 

,8. Nmutier.^ Articles in store were priced so Mint they would only demand the 
simpler number combination*. Children would buy two article*, adding the cost 
und puylng with toy money. Children would buy on article, paying for. It 
with 10 cent* umt receiving change. Candler kept the hooks and checked up 
to see If amount was correct. 

0. Construction work. Toy money und handbag* or pockei hook* to hold 
it; delivery wagons; price tags; boxes. Cutting nnd model lug* of fruit* und 
vegetable*. Making of booklet*. 

10. Drawing. Fruits arid vegetable*, trains, automobiles, store, etc. 


COMMUNITY LIFE AND NATUItF. 8TU0Y_ 


1; 


11. Conduct. Tlu* maimers of n gt>od. it >: i rt sales^mii were dis.-u^'d. 
o ii*I of pleasant customers. 

Climax. Tin* chlliltvii gave a Thanksgiving party, to which Oicir parent* 
wi're inviioil. Eaeli chihl read IT* »*wti Thanksgiving prayer. Kach rhiltl 


whilst* im.thcr or father Was present pla^l stmvkee|.er ami *o1.| to his mother 
• •r f uller for real timney. This money 
fur a family in ihe iielghlNtrlibod. 

I 'ritii?! t'tif iitii f. i>i i . m. . . *r 


: ^“d I" hay a Thanksgiving dinuer 


I'reparat i«tn for ether projects. The store led dltveily Into the toyshop f«»r 
Christmas time. * t * 

Ihe \vr Meg of the iuvltaf imis led to fhc.plnv of t)»e To^iuitin Inter In tin* 

>*r- 7 

Thr Miltinri f/ Shop, (April, /,*>>/. 

Iiin.v.— To develop the ‘hildreifs lastt^T 

Vo create an interest in industrlnl art apd skill hi manipulating materials. 
J! r/irrh*N#*c. Mot hers wen* getting sprite hats for the children. 

1 1 li'thoil, — 1. Visit to Hie millinery shop. 

-• Samples of hats were shown. 

X Mhdatmr shop. As children had played store at different times during 
the yepr, after a visit to the millinery shop the suggestion was Immediately 
*made to haw 41 millinery shop in the elasvroom. There vu>s s.nn> diseiissi.iu 
whether hats should In* made for themselves or for the dul|s. || Wl ,s ,h*o|dt*d 
to make them f<»r dolls, as the dolls had no spring lints, * The children brought 
seraps of material' from home and made hats of various Mltnp 4 *s and sixes. 

I hey frt*qtiontJy consulted the teneher when choosing eolors so that atfnictive 
combinations might he made. <ha* ehlUl who knew how to make dainty tissue 
|»:i|*er flowers taught the art, by request, to many of the class. 

/,<**«//#.— 1. Ural English. T;ilk«*l about spring, return of tdrds ami llowers. 
Tall-isl about the hnylng of new hats for spring, Children told stories nlmiit 
tlielr visit to the millinery shop. Idsciissid what we wHsIm) for the shop. 

Children leani.sl millinery terms, such ns Imt frame, brim, crown. I**: fined 
names of materials, such as silk, straw, velvet. Is*arm*d names of t riiiiiiiings 

ns llowers. feathers, bullions, rib) hows, cherries; 

2. Sii|t|ili-iiioni.ir\ re.ollns:. fr il„. |.l„.klH.,ir<l stories they 

nM'di* ulMiut visit in II:.* millinery shop ;iml stories iiln.ut our own shop, sncii 
IIS '• To-day VC IiikI :i |*l.>nsnnl walk. W.> visited ||„. millinery 

l’ 1 ' 11 '' * mls - hats wore «n stands. Tli.* In.ly sli.nv.il ns Hi., lints 

,,f tl«ni "ere iim.lt* of silk, ami some were made „f straw. - We wiw 

slcus will, |>i< lines ..f lints. Th.*y were very |»r..tty, huts w.-iv In |„.\.*s. 

Tin* ho^ps art* ealletl hai»ilht*xes. M 

». ICoti.liiu; from IH.SI.TS, Children rend and lrnm.il words printed on |„,st- 
or* an tiring salt* of hats, tlate. prices, etc. 

4. S|M*l|iN£ nii.l wrijlni:. Words ii.siI.hI |. !l( «.r „n.l to funk.* 

posters uii.l slims nil hinidlxixes nml hairs. for lints. 

5. Iti.I.iNtri.il nrt Ilnis. bniidbox.*s.- Iifit hairs. hairs -for slio|>t>liu>. price tnirn, 
lacs tor lints. • LVilnt.il lint stands (made of sihh.Is un.l |H>n.*lls). lulls (money) 
ileslKiis on bills siinll.il carefully. Ilathoxc* .kinrnbil. 

0 . Nature. Stii.ll.il flowers usiil to make millinery shop attractive. For- 
sytlilii, pussywillow, daffodil, apple blossoms. Learned name* of nrtlflclil 
flowers used .111 hata. 

7. Xnmlier. Children played store. Paid for bats with money they made, 
lints wore priced for so many doiiiirs.' Kuril ohlkl laid $1. $2, Hi. $10 hills. 

Children held wile of hata; children hronelit dolls to sclio.4. and 
the hats vvere trleil on inifil a siiltnble oiie was found. Boys tsirrmnil dolls 
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# of their sisters of some girl In the class'; they were ns much Intcresteil ns 
the girls jn tjie making and buying of the hats. 

* Preparation for other |imj«s*ts. Children suggested that thfy would like 
to make other clothing for the dolls. w v 

The Interest In tyring and flowers* led 'to the thought of the garden mid .the 
making of a florist’s shop', - 
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Chapter III. 

READING. 

Ily l.orisK K. Spkciit, 


INTRODUCTION. 

v 

f ^ 

Heading ns a subject of tin* curriculum should not lnypreserited until a child 
Imis reached the mental litre of 0 years. It, therefore, falls in the first grade of 
i he school curriculum. Although tills technical gratis asslgiiineut of subject 
matter Is made, the training received In preschool and kindergarten experience 
determines hi large measure, the degree of Interest, ease, and skill which the 
child displays in attacking this highly complex problem. 

All experiences thyt aid in (Tenting mid developing Ideas enrich one’s power 
in reading, ii is lni|x>rtnnt that. the training in the home and the kindergarten 
provide experiences and nctivlties that help the child’- to aeipilre Meaning?, 
ideas of home, school, environment, and social relationships. This will aid him 
t*» develop the '| towel to understand the Ideas to lie conveyed Inter through 
rending. » v 

All eximriences of the kindergarten mayM)e used as aids In the acquisition, 
of ideas, but the language activities inherently are tftost fundamental and sig- 
nificant in the direct relationship they bear to the subject of reading. Story 
telling, picture study, couversation, oral expression, corr»*et sjieech lmblts are 
basic factors in preparation for reading. A speaking vocabulary and the ability 
to interpret and describe an experience Are great aids in gaining meaning from 
printed symbols. 

An idea of the functlon'of printed or written symbols is gained in the kinder- 
garten. A child learns that lie can timl his own property much more easily 
when marked with Ills name. An invitation comimsed by the children and 
-written by the klndergartuer appears to tell tthe mother all about the eomim* 
party. ' ' 

drawing Is an activity which aids in gaining control oyer the technique of 
reading and writing. In the effort to make outline which approximate 
the a pf tea ranee of things, the eye becomes keen to the length and shape of lines. 

The attitude toward hooks, and habits of handling them, are taught in the 
kindergarten through tin* use of picture hooks. Children learn that between . 
the covers are to he found Interesting Ideas, t»x|ierlcnceg of other people, and 
things which, can he Interpreted through imagination. * 

• * . , GENERAL' AIMS. 

To direct, guide, modify, and controj behavior. 

To satisfy the child*? interests. * 

To give him pleasure. 

To enable him to gain information. 

To develop his Imagination and sympathies. 

To develop hts appreciation of good literature,. 
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si'KCinu aims; 

♦ 

The cultivation of the desire. to read. * 

The power of sustained interest In readlug. 

The ability to interpret ami to comprehend wlyit is read. 

The ability to* rend at right wlih ease and facility chart sentences, para- 
Kraplis. and stories based u|»m cxiK*riences, sanies, songs, stories’ and eonversa* 
ti»»ns. Hiese are to be read from the bbiekboard. chart, or books made by the 
Children themselves. . « 

Tile ability to use the primer. 

r lhe ability t«» recognize promptly and pronounce Correctly at least lino won Is 
each half year. 


^ SrilJWT MATTKIt. 

There nee font* sources of subject ilmiter : 

1. ('hildrm'H wiMTiisnvc *.— Accounts of act mil experiences composed by the 
children mid revised and imp^Tcd under the giildanee'of the teacher provide 
a transition from oral sissvh toSlm rending Cion, Itooks. They supply an* ideal 
tiarodnctlon id tlie significance of books, and supplementing printed primers, 
ctiffiiiiu* to motivate and s.*elallzc the rending and <smi|H»siiioii lessons through; 
oiit tlie course of tin* sclusd program. They may also lie us**! In connection 
with the development of project*. After the coin|M»s!tious are develop**), thev* 
may lie printed or written on the blackboaril or Hum by the teacher, ami jyped. 
mimeographed, or printed as the sclusd facilities permit. The mimeographed 
or printed h*sson is then pasted in a b*M»k % n,ade and Illustrated by the pupil 
.himself, (For wHIle topics s*e chapter oji atihjuct mutter..) The following 
selections ure examples of compositions that might bo worked out with the cldl- 
<lren. The list may be amplfiie*! or varied according to Hu* community in which 
the child lives and the environment that determines his social opportunities 
ami interests: . ' 

SriiUmlnr — 

coin*; io st iKsu.. 

I am going to school. 

timid morning. Miss . 

Good morning, hoys. 

Good morning, iritis. 

My name Is . 

. I 4i in — years old. 

October - — 

w • _JACKHH.A!m:UN. 

ran. you make a jnck-o-hintcrii? 

Mei a Idg, round pumpkin. 

’ rat the top for a lid.* 

Cut two eyes. 

Cut n nose. 

Cul\a mouth. 

Take out the weda. *“ 

I'u t a candle ivmffle. 

right the candle. 

Carry *it at. night. 

Boys and, girh* will runaway. 
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November — m 

Hed apples nre on the trees. 

The corn Is gatheml in. 

The harvest Is gathered in. 

Thanksgiving Is coining. 

HIAWATHA, 

« < For advanced children.) 

* Hiawatha was a little Indian hoy. 

He lived in a tent »>y the side of tile water. 
He had a bow and arrow. 

** I>o not shoot ,ine.” said n little bird. 
Hiawatha Inyed the birds. 

December — , 


THE toy shop. * 


\ 


We went to a toy shop yesterday. 

We saw drums. 

\Ve saw pretty dells. 

There was an .airplane in the shop. 
Helen liked the dolls. 

John wanted n pair of skates. 

I.ucy Wanted a set of dishes. 

Harry lik«sl the ldg red drum. 

I want a . 

Children choose doll, shsi. dram. horn. etc. 


January — t 



OVR CANARY. 

We have a pet canary. 

His name is r (Jerry, f>lrk, Tweedle-dee). 1 

He lives, in a cage. 

He takes a bath every morning, ' 

We feed hlin seeds. 

So me I lines we give him a small piece of carrot. 

He sings a sweet song.. * _ . . 


February 

TO MY VALENTINE. 

■ . ^ • iTo be composed by the children.) 

I love you. dear Valentine, 
f I hopp'you love me. 

■i Tills little red heart of mine 
Tells It to thee. 


}fareh— 


the wind. . 

Can you tell which way the wind blows? 
How can you tell? * m . 

See the clothes on the wash line. 

, .Look at the flag on the schoolhouse. 

Fly a kite. 

. Watch' the weather vane. . 
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III.OWINU IUBHI.KS. 


I r>« you like to Mow bubbles? 

I lm\e a pipe. 

i cl i| r Mm* ]»i|x* into soapy \vatc‘r. 
Then ] blow a hulddc. 

I toss it into i lit* air. ’ 

at tin* beaut iful colors in It, 
Watch it rise* ami Itiirsi. 


May- 


Harry ami I went to the zoo last Saturday. 
Wo saw 

We hud a* ride on his hack. > 

Tin' lions and tigers wen* there, 

-The 1 lion roure?l at us. 

The tljrer showed us Ids sharp teeth. ** 
The* ldg hrown hear growled— -gr 
Tin* monkey curls Ids toil around the swine?! 
I li-^swayeil to and fro. * v 


./war—. 


ISKSHir TIIK SEA, 




Our family went U { the seashore. . 

We laid a* pienie there. * 

AllJMie children had palls and sho\Vls* % 

I laid a red pail. 

I made cakes in tin* sand with my shovpl. 

I took nIT my shoes and stockings add waded in- the water. x * , " 

I ran aAvay from the waves. ^ ‘ 

We ate our lunc h on tjie sand. 

Tn addition to these the children may tell stories of their elnss or school 
life*, their home and family ex|>erlenrcs, or the nursery rhymes they kimw. 
'I'mvan! the end of the year they limy compose* unoriginal short stor.v or fable. 

2. Stat ic* tntd or rant tn the c/M/c/rca.— These may he animal nr other nature 
stories; folk tides and Cables; fairy tales; humorous stories; cuiniilutive tales; 
and nonsense* rhymes and stories. These* limy he reproduced orally and later - 
worked up Into reading lessons In the same manner ^s thy one followed In 
» working up accounts of the* children's exfHt*h»in*t*s. , • 

* 3. Kcadiny hook* amt xuyytrmnitary Mtmializrd read it\y material— I hiring 

the* lirst half year cldldren who have been In kindergarten should /end one or 
two simple primers. In the second half year from a to 12 primers should he 
provided, so that children of varied ability may hove as much reading material 
as they can profitably assimilate. * * 

Although the. content of the* primers must he* within <f!|ie children’s com* 
prelieiistoii .and Interests, the .language and style should, be eonsisteht with 
that of good image, and whenever iwisslhle. It should possess literary merit. 
To is* considered good, n primer should have the following characteristic*.: 

It should he good literature. The themes should he adapted to flie exjierl- 
c»im*c*s of the-chlidren and should he appropriate for their partfruiar stage 
of development. The themes should he t^r led in their appeal and* In 
subject', matter. 
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In addition to the primer. blackboard, and chart. there is reading matter of 
a highly serialized character that should Ik; used to the fullest possible extent. 
Children should he induced to read- 


street signs 
t col ley signs 
directions on boxes of 
- games. 


prb*e lists 
guide posts 
adyffl'tlsements 
wdYning signals 


name of sehnot 
labels on boxes or - 
parka ms 

addresses on letters 


'*• 1,1 addition to these three sources of suhjeet matter there is a fourth: 
That which calls h>r motivated silent reading Among the subjects snggej<t<*d. 
for this are: Aetions to he jterfonned : directions to he followed; orders to 
he oIh »yed ; directions for plnyijig a game; directions for a project .or for 
the construction of an object to he used in carrying out a project. 


METHOD. 

The method to lie nsed^in teaching \e«ding must be determined by the 
"at ft re of the subject matter to be taught and the serial' and mental .nceTls of ( tlie 
; pupils. * ‘ 

; *l*he ideal method is the natural method. -The child wishes to know the 
name on a eandy bo*, his own name in print, or the names of ihe Mother 
(loose characters. lie begins to acquire a reading vt»cubuliiry, gradually, 
aat u rally, ami ill accordance with his desires and mental needs. His mother or 
the teacher creates a still stronger desire by telling u story ami perliaps not 
having time to finish It. 'The child wishes to reml the story for Imnsolf. He 
f f'* r n ne word and then for another until a '^vocabulary is acquired. He 

| asks reputedly and Is told reputedly until the words Income fixed in his ' 

I • memory. Children who Irtirh to read in this way remember more readily 
! and detain more definitely the words they desire to know. This method may 

! * Ih* followed when the story contains hut a few words that ure new to tlie group, 

l * or when the class is small in uumher. When the needs* of a lurge group or the 
pressure of lime must be considered, the. more formal procedure as given In * 
the suggestions outlined lielow may lie followed: . ’ 

1. Reading lessons developed* from the children’s exjierienees supply an 

| ideal introduction to the use of lw>okH. This Ims already lioeii slated and the 

I method of promfure in this phase of the work ^hown. The method to be * * 

| fallowed in the first jise ot a book will de|ieiid upon the rending series in use, 

I and the directions. given in the manual of instruction accompanying it. 

b'Wing this pr<K*(sIure <iffbs' not necessarily prevent the teacher from using other 
devices and methods with siippleuientary rending matter. The best tnichels 
; * use the elements of value contributed by all methods, and adupt them' to the 
j child mi. according to their needs apd.the subject matter to lie presented, ln- 

j experienced teachers will do well to follow one method carefully until It has 

; been mastered. After they have acquired power and confidence. tli^y can 

| modify It^ amplifying and enriching It with variety. and using it with skill.’ 

In general that method Is .good which subordinates the technical elements 
to the content and pt the same time develops the technique of reading to n 
degree of skill that facilitates Interpretation. comprehension, and speed. 
Specifically, a combination of, the sentence, word, aryl phonetic methdft should 
he fjsed. The sentence or word As the thought unit, the analysis of the sen- 
fence gives words and phrases; further analysis brings the word, and finally 
’ the phonetic- analysis gives the sound. _ < 

2. Procedure^ preprimer work y 

.The experience, oral story, song, game, or rhyme. 

& v , Playing and dramatizing the situation. " * 
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2. Procedure in preprimer work— ('out Mmed. 

Conversation based upon the story In simple, animated. anti Interesting 
language. 

Tin* essential thoughts in proper. s<*quenre nn* printed or written on 
the blackboard or chart. 

Kecognhloii of tin* sentence the first step. Tlie teaeher ask* a well 
formulated question, and draws the pointer along the sentence to 
establish eorri*et eye movement. The child reads tin* sentence In 
answer to a question, not word by word, lint ns a whole. 

As a* nii i ns tin* different sentences are'm-ngnized, words and phrases are 
selected for sp<M*inI study. 

3. Steps in reading from the hook: 

The oral story. 

* The repryduetion of the story in dramatization. 

Ton versa I ion based on tin* story, a er •mnpnn icd by .blackboard work 
to assist the children with tin* technical dillicultles they may en- 
counter in the text. * 

Finding sentences, phras<*s. and words. In tlie text. 

Word study; sight and phonetic. 

Silent reading. 

Onil reproduction In answer to questions. The children are to nsk 
quest Ions, on what wns read and be responsible* for the eorn*ct state- 
ment of tlie answers. They may perform an net Ion or carry out in- 
structions to show eorn»ct Interpretation of tin* silent rending. 

Oral rending ; gradually increasing from one sentence to two or more, 
then to a |«iragraph, npd to an entire story. 

4. Ifrnatfhijt of n ntonj .— The rereading of a story should be motivated or 

socialized. lest the children luse Interest in it or the subj«»ct in routes stale. New 
l»en titles must lie sought,, new purposes provided, so that the children may ac- 
quire the power of continued appreciation for* n good or beautiful piece of 
literature. • . 

Suggested motives for rereading a selection : * 

To Instruct or interest a child who wns absent. 

To Inform, interest, or entertain a visiting tenclier. supervisor, pupils, or 

group of pupils. 

To test attainment or power. ' ^ 

To inflpiorize the thought sequence and linguistic expression as an aid to 

the story telling or dramatization. 

ORAL VERSUS SILENT RE ADI NO. 

Kxi*r1 mentation has not yet determined to whgt extent sllcffi^feading may 
be substituted for oral rending in the lower grades. Experience with foreigners 
lias shown that a certain measure -of language ability and skill in conversation 
are necessary prerequisites to comprehension atcl correct interpretation in silent 
reading. The middle ground and balance may maintained by extending the 
amount of silent reading to the measure of skill apd facility displayed in lan- 
guage ability* In order to develop correct habits of silent readlng^exerclses 
should he provided as gpon as the speaking vocabulary of the children is suffi- 
ciently ample to undertake lessons with the necessary measure of success. Some 
reading lessons may be given by making the direct association between the 
printed symbol and word or phrase without the intermediary one of oral speech. 
The words used, however, must constitute a part of the children.^ vocabulary. 

The fact that silent reading constitutes a necessary part of the reading ex- 
ercise as a whole, and its functioii there, has already been shown, fh^. follow- 
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iim additional suggestions are given: The or the teacher perform* an 
m iioii «»r (Mints to mi object iiuil writes n sentence of the story interpret In? the 
m tinn or directing some oue to perform the action. The children read the 
teme silently. The teacher tests their knowf<*dge hy having them i*?rf«rm the 
ai-tioii, Avldapering the sentence to Iter nr to a child, who then gives t lie sen- ' 
tcnce aloud. Many similar occasions can In* found. 


* UKApr.M; ittHiK 1 'Ro.IKCT. 

^Iien the kindergarten children it re promoted to the first grade they have a" 
\i>Inn of hooks and their •nldlliy to rea'j* It is not long before tills vision leads 
them to express a desire to read, and -the. tew her meets it* with the suggestion 
that they make their own lirst renders. The suggestion Is eagerly adopted, 
and they deride, to make a book which contains a history of tlioir selits ne* ' 
i ivitles. Tills hook tliey decide to call “ School l>nys.“ or “ >ly Rook.” 

Kach day near the close of the season they consult together and decide upon 
the activity which they wisli to ihcornnriito In tlioir books. The teacher prints 
the seldom** upon the blackboard, itnd next morning there are volunteers i<> read 
the newest ’sentence. As the <v\|icrlciice Is vital and real, there are always 
. inany smVesxfnl volunteers. The children may then illustrate the thought in 
llicir rending hooks and paste below the ilhisiriti ion Mie printed or t v|H*«l sen- # 
leih e prepared for each child hy the teacher. 

I lie teacher through skillful gnidanee 4 aids the children to express llicir ox* 
pcricn.es- so that the construction is simple and definite! The un- 

conscious drill which comes from the blackboard work is a strong aid to nicui- 
ory. In addition the child’s mvn Hhist rations in his hook help him to read it at 
home and start him in habits of inde|N»udeiit, self-directed study. Not many 
pages in the hook are complctt*! before the children are ambitious to read their 
loHtks to the class. This makes «i strong motive for the mastery of tin* new 
skill, and each child litis a definite goal which he is anxious**® attain— the 
ability to read his own hook fluently from cover to cover. 

The most iniportnnr result is the fact Hint from the beginning of their read- 
ing tfle children's attention is directed to the thought hack of the printed page 
and to a thought- In which they Imve n vital relationship. 

rids m rly “School pays “ or “My Itook.“ reader leads to the making «*f 
many other readers hy the children, developed in connect Ion with their exjieri- 
enecs and Interests. , 

y rities suggested for these booklets may he: Tin* Tov-Shnp. My Carden, 
niristmas. Spring. I'lay in Winter, or My I kills. * 

sn«mi>!NATK CIIA8KS of WORK IX ’KKAHIXr., |»ARAU.KI.I NO KKAIHNO FOR THOIY.IIT., 


worn* stvmy. 

. Tids includes the study of words singly, and In plirase or sentence groups. 
The aims in this work nrer- 

To develop rapid ami correct recognition of words. 

To insure correct interpretation and comprehension. 

To develop a rate of speed consistent with the nervous and mental ability 
of the child. ' , 

To enlarge the vocabulary. 

To extend the range of meanings of words. 

To develop independent phonetic power. to attack new word*, 
fierier*.— Blackboard, word card*; r§>h rase and sentence cards. signs, an- 


nouncements, games. 


Th$ game eleittenti and Ideas are used to motivate most 
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A KINDERliARTCN-FlHST-ORAriE CURRICULUM. 

* • <1 
• of the lessons In word recognition the first year. The piny spirit must dumb , 

nate the activity If t lie results of these games tire to be effective menus to 
instill and maintain a love of reading. The recognition of tlie words and 
phrasers hi the reading iesson mid the. span mid the rule, of rending are some 
of the purposes to lie accomplished. 

suftf/rxtai Came* and Method* of Pin ft in o Them . 



1. Matching words, phrase or sentence groups. 

Uhildren when railed upon %*clte the words or phrases on ranis that are 
rapidly tlaslied lu turn. X * ' 

3* Cards containing words mul phrases are set on the blackboard lodge out 
of sentence order and children are called u|wm to arrange them in 
projier sequence to make a seateuce. 

4. As cards lien ring words or ph rust's are exposed by the teacher, the children 

called upon say the word or phrase and given sentence from the reader 
story or their own ex|H*rieruv containing the word or plirnse group. j 

5. Word or phrase cards are placed along the blackboard ledge or tacked on * 

’ the hhickhourd frame. 

Two children are competitors. The teaciicr or some selected eld hi gives a < 

wonl. The 'Competitors who have pointers strive to he tlrst to point to word 

or phrase; t.he one who does so scores one for each word called. The winner 
is rewarded byynlUng words to In 4 found by the next two players.- 
0. The teacher or some child erases a wonl in each one of the sentences on 
t he blackboard.^ The cards lienring the poised words are set on the 
blackboard ledge. The child ended upon supplies the missing word. 

7. Uhildren called to the front of the room hold cards containing words to | 

he emphasized, so that the class Sony si 1 ® them. As the teacher or n [ 

child calls the word, the liearer of the card containing the word makes > 

, a curtsy or a bow, saying the word as lie does so. Uhildren who curtsy * 
or bow for the wrong word miss -and remain. The teacher calls wopls 
more rapidly and sometimes looks at one child while calling the word 
. o on a card held by another. The child who is seated first wins the 
game. S , ' 

8. ” Unn you guesiTlt?** One child hides in the clothing closet or outside 

t the room. A member of the class points to the word selected from 

, the chart, hlackltonrd list, or words on the ledge of the hoard, so that. 

all members of the class may see it. The child who is hiding is called 
and begins to guess. The guesser says “ Is it •stand*?** Ulass says, 
**Xo, it is not ‘stand.*” The guesser continues until he selects the 
word chosen and class says “ Yes, it. is ‘come,*** if that happens to lie 
the word select ed. - 

fiftiridual dame*. 




\ 


K Sentences or short stories written, printed, or typed on cards. These 
are cut into phrase groups and words and placed in an envelope. 
Uhildren reassemble them to c^mtiose sentences and stories. ♦ 

2. Completion game. Sentences contain lug blanks for missing, words and 
phrases are printed or typed on cards.- The missing words and 
phrases are on separate cards. These are placed in the spaces where 
they complete the sense. 

8. Picture game. Pictures and separate words and sentences that give the „ 
title, description, or interpretation of the pictures are pla<jf>d N ln en- 
velopes, Cldldren choose titles or. Interpretative sentences and place 
them abov^/or below the pictures. 
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4. Game of opposites. Words like cold, hot, black, white, etc., are placed in 
envelopes. Chl'dren choose a word aiid next to it place the word 
of opposite meaning. Another word Is chosen, its opposite is found, 
and so on until the selection is exhausted. 

T». Game of relations. Words and phrases related to two different subjects 
like “The Home” ami “The Farm” are placed in an envelope. 
Children select all those relating to home and place them under that 
title. Those relating lo the farm are selected to'' be placed under 
farm. 


The purpose of training in phonetics is to give a means of attacking- new 
words and to promote correct enunciation, articulation, and pronunciation. 

New'" words are developed by the analysis of known words and the recom- 
bination of consonants and phonograms to form new words, fror reference 
the teacher uses n tyj>e oV key W'ord, so that children may . easily recall the' 
sound, as “hall” for “all” “suil” for “ail” The 'essential elements of 
method to follow are: 

To supply the phonetic sounds of letters Jn words which children desire 
to know, in their group or individual reading. t 

To provide games similar to those used for word recognition. 

To apply the newly ucquired facts niul words to a varied and enriched 
content so that children may appreciate their growth hi power and see 
the relation which It bears to their reading ability. 

This may he done by eomi>osi»g sentences, stories, riddles, rhymes, non- 
sense stories, etc., tbut contain the newly iinjuired vocabulary/ 


Spelling should not he formally* taught ns a subject of the curriculum. 
As a preliminary' preparation or as an incentive to future motivation. hpwever, 
there ls.no reason why, when the child begins to write, lie should not^iave 
some incidental, informal introduction to the subject of spelling. 

Tbe following suggestions as to procedure are ottered : 

While the teacher Is writing a word on the blackboard ns*“ ine,” she says 
In accompaniment, “m,” ”e,” “me,” The child associates the name of the 
letter with the letter form. Pupils should not he culled upon to spell or to 
repent formally the selling of the teacher. 

Children will learn to spell many words and to recognize the letters of the 
alphabet through making signs, labeling articles, writing Invitations, etc. 


1. Attitudes, interests, tastes: 

A desire to read*. 

An interest In the ability to increase both directly and vicariously 
the, sphere of social experience. 

Heading for pleasure. 

Appreciation of good literature. 

2. Habits, skills: 1 ... 4 

In comprehension — to reproduce in action, play, or language the 
printed instruction, direction, or story. 

To establish correct habits of association of words and their meanings. 

90995V22 8 



miOXKTIttr Aft AN aid to reading. 


srELI.lNO. 


ATTAINMENTS, 
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Schmidt. W. A. Experimental study In the psychology of reading. Chicago. r»l- 
verslty of Chicago Pres*. 1 » 17 . pjR p. , 

Sluu^-J'Mwnrd II. i School hygiene. New York. Macmillan Co.. lftni. ‘jflo p. 

, Turner. Ni'IHp K. Teaching to rend. New York, American I took Co.» MO p. 


R I.’ 1*1*1. I'M KXTAItV |tt.\l)IN<i. 


Havre's IMaytlnQ printer. New' York, NVwson & Co. 

ltlaisdcir* (thyme ami story. First- Reader. Itosiou. I.litlr. Rrown k Co. 
I'opl's Hobby ami lletly nt home. Chicago. Kami, MeNnlly k «’o. 4 

trover's The Minhotiuet babies primer. Chicago. Rmn|. MeNnlly k Co. 

• ; rover's The overall Chicago, Itnnd.. McNnlly & Co. 

Mix's Onee ii|ton II time stories. New York. Longmans. Crccn k Co. 

"Moore's Pennies mu! plans. New York. Macmillan Co. 

Robinson's hi toylnnd. Itoston, I.itth*. Itrown k Co. 

Hop O >|y Thumb. Chicago A Itoston. Educational I'uh. Co. * 

.lack nml the beanstalk. Chicago «V Itoston. Educational Pub. Co. 

Jack and the giant killer. Chicago k Itoston. Educational Tub. Co. 

Fuss In lioots. Chicago k Itoston, Educational INih. Co, 

Red Hiding Hood. Chicago k Itoston. Educational I’nb. Co. 

The little red hen. Chicago k Itoston. Educational Pith. Vo. 

The three bears. Clilcago k Itoston. Educational Pub, Co. 

The three little kittens. Chicago & Itoston. Educational Pub. Co. 

Aesop’* Fables. Vol. 1. Chicago & Itoston. Educational Pub. Co. 

Ithilsileirs Cherry tree children. (School edition.) Itoston. I.litlr. Itrown k Co. 
Circus reader. Itoston. Itvnjainin II. Sants. rn k Co. 

Howard's Itantuiry Cross stories. New York. C. E. Merrill A; Co. 

Seri's In fab|i*lani|. Itoston. Silver, Itnrdeit & Co. 

Seri and Evans* Workaday doings. Itoston. Silver, Itunhttc Ac Co. 

Skinner's Storylatid In play. lto.»k I. Chicago. Kami. McNally k Co. 

Wiley’s Mother lioose pj luier. New York, C. E. Merrill k Co. 




Chapter IV. 

WRITING. 

It.v Lot'ist: F. Specht. 


Penmanship or writing m a subject In ihe curriculum for the flint year 
continue* to Ik* a moot oil question. If the child’* desire* and impulse* are n 
pilde to our Judgment In the matter, we include writing. The illegible scrawl* 
and mark* that are mtiniit to convey the child’* message to an absent parent 
or to Santa Claus are an Indication of a bud^ng power that the teacher should 
develop according to the phy*ical and nervous maturity of the child. 

- • 

(JKNEUAL AIM, 

m 

To satisfy the child’* social need. 

To extend hi*. social experieuw. 

SPECIFIC AIMS. 

1. To satisfy the desire for written expression. 

2. To Introduce the child to the significance of social correspondence. 

8. To acquire correct habits in using writing materials. 

4. To establish* the correct coordination of eyes, nerves, a/nl muscle*. 

5. To acquire the recognition and reproduction of the letter form* In script 

* - 

SUBJECT MATTER. 

The word* and letter forma usedjn the letters, messages. name*, and label* 
that the children choose to write as the expression of an individual or a social * 
desire. These may he — - 

1. The children's names. 

2. The name of the school. 

8. Labels, 

4. A message to an absent parent or child. . 

5. An invitation to a parent’s meeting or a party of some kind. 

6. A letter^ to Santa Claus. 

7. A valentine. 

8. Making their own word games. ^ 

0. Writing .the alphabet and illustrating It 

10. Composing and writing their own nonsense alphabet 

11. Writing In connection with projects. 

Replies to ft questionnaire sent out to seven large cities show that authorities 
In all these cities are unanimous in advocating the teaching of large script 
forms and the use of free-arm movement. 


WRITING. 
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METHOD. 

When the child expresses a desire to write and states what he wishes to 
write, the toucher writ es n sample copy on hluckhourd or chart wfth a suflicient 
vuriation of vocabulury to allow the child a personal elwice, for example — 

1>kak Santa: ‘ " 

rieuso bring me a doll (sled. drum, hook. etc.). 

Your little |>*»y (girl). 

Robert, 

The test of success- is legibility. 

The child discovers lie lucks technical skill. The teacher, hy suggestive 
remarks as she writes the wifrd which the child tluds dilllcult, hy having the 
child trace the word in the air, or hy tracing the sample. or guiding his hand, 
trives Jjie child the aid lie Is seeking untjl he learns to write the word Inde- 
pendently. ' 

The emphasis should he sequentially as follows: Social or individual motive; 
composition, simple in form and good In style; legibility; form; slant. 

ATTAINMENTS. 

Attitudes and interests: 

A desire to write. 

An interest in receiving and sending written messages. 

A desire to acquire iibility to write words ami sentences, so that When a ' 
letter or a message is to he written an Intelligent and interesting ex- 
pression may lie conveyed in writing. 

mitMOUKAiniY. 

Kducntloiu,] export menta liy head teachers In elementary aehooU. Fire paper* read 
before (lie New Ideals In Kdueation Conference, A new method in handwriting, 
Misa Gold*. PamphhtH aent by the secretary, 24 Royal Avenue, Chelsea, England, 
d., post fr«H\ 

Ilnll guest, and o/JIrrs. Principles Involved In the teaching of handwriting, r Diversity 
of Woat Virginia Press. v 

New York Society for the Experimental 8tud>$f Education. Bulletin Vol. 2, no. 5. 
Sect Ion 4 — Penmanship. 

nppehlielm, Nathan. The development of the child. New Yofk. Macmillan Co*. 

Thorndike, K. L. Teneher*s estlmatea of the qusilltjr of handwriting. New York 
Teachers College, Bureau of Publications. 
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Chapter V. 

LANGUAGE 


By Fjlorknck C. Fox, 


INTItODUCTIOX. 


1 


The. language work 'of the first grade should he continued along the lines 
begun in the kindergurteu ; but since the mastery of the language arts is one 
of the chief purposes of the early grades, it should receive a larger emphasis 
and assume greater definiteness of purpose aud method.. The work of the 
kindergarten has stimulated children's language development through the 
opportunities It has afforded for conversation (1) between 1 he children them- 
selves; (2) between groups of children and the teacher in the' games anti coop- 
erative manual activities; (3) and between the whole groilp and the teacher 
in the “conversation period” All this has afforded opportunities for increas- 
ing the children’s vocabularies, for the correction of errors, arid for the organi- 
zation of their ideas, in a very informal way. 

Opportunity must be offered, — The- lack of opportunity for oral language Is 
the most poticeaide defect In the modern primary school program. Individual 
pupils* in the first grades throughout the 'country speak less than 100 words 
during a five-hour session of school, Including all their rest tootses, in the recita- 
tion periods of file fundamental subjects. 1 Th6y talk on an average less than 
half a minute during tbe school- day. 

Essentials in oral lanffuaye.—Vr\mAry language exercises* should be oral in 
their character and shophl train for fluency and ease In speaking. The bases 
of these lessons should be (1) conversation regarding tbe child’s school and 
community life and the realm of nature lying close about him ; (2) stories and 
poems from 'the best literature for children; and (3) detailed narrative in the. 
history of primitive people. 

Definite time allotment and forceful presentation wm/cd.—Delinite time allot- 
ment for the language period and a detailed outline for use in the* language 
classes is an Imperative' necessity if tbe child is to receive this essential train- 
ing. The work also requires a tenacity of purpose V»ty the part of the teacher, % 
a careful preparation, and a vivid and forceful presentation. It requires a 
sympathetic attitude, one that shall inspire the child to give, unconsciously and 
simply, his own version of the stories, poems, narratives, ami experiences 
which he has acquired. These exercises should never take the form of memory 
drills that consist In repeating the rules of composition from a book or the 
reproduction, verbatim^ of the text of a story. 

Points to, be emphasised .—? hese are the points that need to be emphasized. 

A definite outline, a steady purpose, a continuous program, 'they are the first 
essentials in the training of little children in the art of oral expression. 

1 Data from questionnaires and from surveys in Bureau of Education. * 
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Auditorium period* r. — It is one of the best signs of the time that get-together 
exercises are more and more becoming a feature of tlie'dalty school program. 

Here is un intriguing motive for exercises ih oral expression and -the modes 
n lost .closely related to it. Once a week, at least, the primary and kindergarten 
groups shoukl come together Tor an hour of music and literary exercises and 
of rciKtrts on civic interests and nature obser vat ions. The Francis W. Parker 
Year Hook on Morning Exercises sums up the values of this period in their 
school in the following words: 

It is evident that the exercises grow out of the daily work of the school or 
out of the interests of the children in some large absorbing outside question. 

The subject is sometimes science, the telling or illustrating of nature observa- 
tions; the story of some visit to the farm, the art gallery, or workshop* his- 
tory. current events; the massing of the literature am) music of some special • 
suhjivt or special day; the. telling of stories that delight the children’s hearts; 
or the discussion of some problem of vital significance In the community life 
of the school. Therefore the exercises Instead of Interfering with the school 
work, emphasi/e. reinforce, and vitalize It; give It purpose and form and fur- 
nish the best test of the children's growth and power tt> think aud of their* 
skdl hi expression. . * , 

SPECIFIC AIMS. . 

1* To provide opportunity and suitable material for the exorcise of oral 
language. * 

2. To stimulate the children to use that material. 

3. To t hi I n them in the right use of ora! language. , 

4. To develop the ufte of written forms from the oral. 

5. To make u conscious connection betwmi oral language and the other, lan- 

guage subjects, reading, writing, spelling, mid phonics. 

G. To discover the appropriate correlation which exists between^ oral vtfpres- 
. sion 11,1(1 the manual arts and to train children fit their use as modes of 
expression. I 

'outline on subject mattkk. r 

• * I. .CoMMI Xity I.IKK. | 

• Continued from ■ the 'kindergarten prog rain . — The 'same Interest In social 

activities which the kindergarten fosters in Its daily program should be con- 
tinued in the first grade. .Here it should receive a more detailed treatment In j 

the form of units of study around which may be .grouped the technical subjects I 

of the flrstrgrnde curriculum. I 

The child'* horn c, Ttp|w>rts of the child's observation of his own house, its • j 
color, size, and general appearance, of the difTerent -rooms In his .house; tfce ! 

furniture In each, and Its specific purpose offer excellent material for these 
units of study. ! 

Home, nctlrtticft . — According to statistics, about 50 per cent of the children | 
in the first grade set the table at home, 50 per cent wash the dishes, and 100 

* per cent wipe the dishes. Discussions In the schoolroom regarding these homely 

tasks, the best ways and the necessity for performing them, will lift them 
above the plane of drudgery they so often occupy In the child's mlncj. and will * 
afford at the same tithe n most Opportune occasion for tnUning in ora) language; ' * 

Especially Is* this true bf children of foreign parentage who rtre groping blindly 4 * 

expression In nn alien language. A few odds ami ends of dlsheer»will supply 
material for nn exercise on setting and unsettlng the table, washing and wiping 
dishes, and rhittin^ tlieni^twny, which will form an objective basis for this work 
In the schoolroom, ~ ■ 

i *;'■ . v ’ ■ * ' 
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In 


Luncheon periods— In t be kindergarten a luncheon period has been part of 
the dally program from Its beginning and 'has been of great value as a train- 
ing In refined and courteous behavior. Food has been eaten, dishes washed 
and set away, crumbs brushed, floor swept, and room tidied. Children have 
been encouraged to talk freely during this period of their interests and ex- 
periences, and the hour has been one of pleasure nfld profit In thl» school. 
This luncheon period should be continued In the first grade and should become 
an integral part of evefy primary school' program. Exercises of this kind re-* 
peated day after day not only train in oral language but are sure to carry over 
Into the home life of the child and to make for better living In a school 
community. 

game* and vacation nport j. — His games and vacation sports All a large place 
i the child's world omf should find some recognition In his school life. Visits 
to the country, Ashing and swimming, playing Indian and cowboy, uud the 
games of hlde-uud-go-scek and liuiit-the-tlilmbte ore among the activities most 
often recorded In first-grade- reports on out-of-school activities. The child 
comes into the schoolroom from this life of freedom, from a home where every 
variety of household activity Is being carried on, and all too often spends* 
his clay In school in the manipulation of symbols and in abstruct drills on 
technical subjects: 

» , * ’ 
-• natc’rk ktphy mshhona. * - 

Gardening and kindrtd pthjvct*.—h\ the making of a garden there are many 
openings for the highest type of oral language training. The question. “ Who 
has a garden?" calls forth an animated response in any first-grade class of 
children who are full of this subject In the spring of the year and are-more 
than willing to “talk it over" with an appreciative teacher. She has but to 
follow their lead to find herselC borne along on the'lmpetus of their enthusiasm. 

A wonderful incentive Is this, the making of a garden, to develop a unity 
of interest ami a desire on the part of the children to express this interest. 
Our oral language Is so apf to become static and fixed, or to be neglected 
entirely, that the toucher should be on the qul vlve to utilize every bft of 
this desire that springs up in her class and. should remember that the more 
spontaneous the response, the 'greater Its value. 

How vital these kindred subjects are for every grade In the school: Bird, 
boxes In the garden, and whnt to da with the English sparrow; how is this 
little savage vt bird life responsible for the depreciations of the Tussock moth; 
the household cat, and his relation to the fruit trees in the garden; tjie eca 
nomic value of the American toad ; and so on through' many phases of these 
.natural phenomena. ' 

Preparation of teachers .— How may one dare to put this question, " What 
must we have In our garden?” to n group of wide-awake, active, little children? 
Only by having In th» back of one’s head a carefully prepared outline on garden 
n taking, a series of problems to sot these children to work upon, and materials 
on one’s closet shelf for experiments to satisfy the eager questions of this little 
group of agriculturists. Armed with but a single book, that of Hodge’s Nature 
Study and Life, and ii few.bulimq^fipm the Department of Aftrlculture, with 
an open mind and a willing spIrlt theTeachor may become well prepared to meet 
tfcese questions. With her outline ready, her data at hand. Into what fertile 
fields may she not walk with theSe earnest little disciples. Speech shall be 
golden, since It shall express all the wonder and all the delight which these 
.eager little children Shull have discovered In the magical truths of nature. 
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METHODS. 

• 

How to we this material . — A free and open discussion of these subjects 
logically leads to the formulating of a series of sentences by the class which may 
be used later as reading lessons and as written language material, throughout 
the year. 

The teacher stands before her class at the blackboard, chalk In hand, and 
the lesson proceeds as informally as possible. As she develops these lessons! 
the teacher sliould use the Question method, and should draw out the answers to 
her questions from the pupils in a spontaneous and spirited manned Where 
items of information are necessary she should supply them, in story form if 
possible, before the children begin to formulate the sentences. Two elements 
should be in the teacher’s mljod, a limited vocabulary and much repetition, as 
she works with the class in the formation of sentences. . 

WRITTEN LANGUAGE. * % 

Tl ritten and ora* language and reading . — The development lessons in language 
and reading which a. e recommended, both in this chapter and in the chapter on 
reading* combine these three modes of expression into a complete unit and 
illustrate a fundamental pedagogical principle. The three forms are inseparable 
aud should be taught at one and the same time. 

In these lessons the child's vocabulary, both oral and written, is enlarged, 
his ungrammatical expressions are corrected, .and bis power to form clear and 
coucise statements Is develoi>ed. Here uiso is the t>piM>rtunity for the orgunlzu- 
tlon of the story or narrative into a logical sequence of events, for th^ stressing 
of Important itolnts, and for the elimination of unrelated detuils. 

Written language and penmanship . — The closest correlation between written 
language and penmanship should exist In tbe early work in these subjects. 
Writing Is a mode of expression and should be taught as such in the flrfct, grade. 
The child should spring to the l>oard Under the Impulse of fin Idea and attempt 
to express that Idea in .writing. It may he only an isolated word from his 
reading lesson, a phrase, or a simple sentence, but there is a thought back of 
It which he is seeking to express to others. If he forms this habit early, nine-* 
tenths of the difficulties of written language are avoided. 

If, on the other hand, writing Is first presented to' him as a technical sub- • 
Jeer, and the isolated forms of penmanship precede the use of writing as a 
mode of expression, habits are formed and an attitude of mind Is cultivated 
which persist during all the child’s late® work in written language/ 

Vocabulary is the child’s stumbling block in his early work in* written lan- 
guage. To remove this tbe teacher may stand at the board and may supply 
any word which the child may need by writing it on the boar<* as he quietly 
•asks for It t „ 

The subject matter fqr these earlK lessons in written language should be 
extremely simple. No involved story should be used as a btisis for written re- 
production In the first grade. The fable is a direct statement of a single action 
and its immediate consequence. It can be reduced to three or fojir short, con- 
cise statements, and afford* for this reason appropriate material for early 
written reproduction. A list of .fables for this work is included here, with 
a bibliography of readers where ea ejx may be found and may be used as reading 
lessons also In connection with the written language. 
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LI8T OF 

The /Jon- and the Mou*e. • . 

Merrill Readers, 2, .(Dyer and* 
Brady.) 

■ 4 ,* Baker and Carpenter. (Macmillan.) 
Horace Mann. (Longmans, Oreen & 
Co.) 

* Carroll and Brooks. 2. 4 Appleton.) 
Baldwin and Bender. 1. A. R. C. 
Child Classic, *1. (Robbs-Morrlll.) 

. Classic Fatdes. (Maynard and Mer- 

* - rill) 

The Wind and the 8un t . 

1111! Renders 1. (Ginn.) 

'Howe, IV (Scribner.) 

Life anil Literature, 2. (Daub 4 Co. t 
llallliutym, 1 . (D. C. Heath.) 

Finck. 1. (Ginn.) * 

Carroll and Brooks. 2. (Applet.ni. 1 
Jones, 1. Hllnn.) 

* The Child's Word Garden. (Ginn.) 

. Classic Fnl>(e*. (Maynard . am) Mer- 
rill.) \ 

New Education. III. A. It. C. 

The If tire and' the Tartoi*e. 

Classli* Fables. (Maynard and Mer- 
rill. 1 # 

Merrill. 1 . (Dyer and Brady.) 


FAJ1LE8. 

The Hare and the Tortpi*e — Continued. 

Silver, Burdett. 1. (Sliver, Burdett 
Co.) 

New Education, 2. A. B, C. 

The Field Mouse and the Tovn 1/oust*. 

New Education, 2. A. B. C. 

Progressive Road, 1. (Silver, Bur- 
tlett Co.) 

CarndlCiud Brooks* 3. (Appleton.) 

Hnllburton, 1 . (I). C. Heath.) 

Life and Literature. 2. (Daub A 
Co.t 

Baker tim^t lirpetiter. I*. (Mtirmllliiji.) 

Classic Fables. (Maynard anti Mer- 
rill.) * * 

The Fox an ti the drape*. * . • 

t'Uissle Fn-bles, 1. <( Maynard niitl 

Merrill.) 

Htdton Curry, 1. (Kami, McNally Ct».) 

11 owe. 1. t Scribner.) 

Pluck. 1, (Ginn.) , 

' Carroll and Brooks, 2. (Appleton.) 

Gortlon, 2. (I>. C. Heutb.i 

Jones, 1. (Ginn.) ' • • 

Silver. Burdett, 1. (Silver, Bartlett 
C 0.1 


TIIK POKM ANf> TI1K PltTCRK. 

* * 

The valu# of the poem tis innteriul for language lessons hi the first grade lies 
. In the.iippeul which 11 makes to the child's esthetic until re. It should he t rented 
as a work of art and presented to the children by the teacher In the most artistic 
manner possible. . The rhythm, the music »>f the words, and the swing of Its. 
measure should be left to make Its own impression on the receptive mind of the 
child/ without thought of analysis or discussion. * 

The same may be said of pictures. The term “ picture study ” should not 
be used In the first grade, nor should It he attempted until the children are 
much older. Coph*s of great pictures may Ik* aw'd to enhance the study of some 
subject by presenting an Idea in graphic form where grace of Hue and charm 
of composition are emphasized, hut the value of this is iosf if the children nre 
* urged to describe and to dissect their impressions of the picture. 

The materials for the poems rend and the pictures presented should be chosen 
with reference to their relation to the project which Is being worked out by 
the teacher and her children, or for the mere joy of henring or seeing an artistic, 
composition. Several collections of poems and lists of pictures should be in 
every [schoolroom, from which the teacher may select ns the occasions arise. . 




^attainments. 

/. Xew Impre*8lotiH. ' - 

The child In the first grade has itddeiVlo his interests and experiences through 
many sources: 

1. Field trips and nature. observations. 

2. Contact with home and school life from. a. slightly different ungle t him that 

of the kindergarten. 

3. Books and pictures. .. ' . * . * „ , ^ 

4. Stories of many kinds* j. 

5* Ills vinore. conscious uttltm*6f responsibility- to the coniinuidty life in 




which die Jives.. 
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//. Power of Kxprention. 

In addition to the power gained in the itself language in the kindergarten. 

Hie HiJhr in the first grade has acquired skill in : 

1. Oral reproduction.— In detailed narrative and in tlie reproduction of a 
story ns a unit or n single piece of literature. This involves: (a) The organi- 
zation of the'Htory into iurna, which follow each other in logical sequence; (ft)’ 
tlie play of the imagination over the details of the story Mr) the dear visualiza- 
tion of the setting of the story and tire action which takes place; (<f) the train- 
ing of, the voice and the^hody to VeSpmid naturally and simply to the emotions ✓ 
which the story inay a roust*. 

2. L<uifjiiayc. ( a ) He acquires a new' vocabulary^! b) liecomes familiar with 
phrases and sentences which* will eventually assist him in prolificacy In oral* ' . 
.and written expression and in the 1 forming of desirable -reading hahits: ' 

-^^■.yfanual urtx and f/r*f arc.— Through these (a) the ^iild gains the power 
to use. all the arts us a' means for, the expression of. thought; (M lie sees the 
relationship ’bet ween gesture, painting, drawing, modeling, making and building, 
and tlie various phases of the exticriences which he wishes to represent. 

t f 






/ 









Chapter VI.* 

LITERATURE. 

Hy Fuirknck <\ Fox. 


iNTRt»nriTin^. 

Tool subjects and content subject *.— Language and literature, a re so closely 
associated in tlie primary grades Unit the* consideration of one involves a dis- 
cussion of the other. They differ widely in their function, - however, for. 
language is a tool subject, a ;node of expression, while literature is it content 
subject, which in the form of story hearing hy the pupil becomes a mode of 
attention or study. 

Language dejiends upon literature for «ne of the most important materials 
upon which to exercise its function, and this relationship should never he dis- 
turbed 4n the first grade. In other words, the t<nd subject of speech should not 
be treated <us a subject of study in the early years of language training, as is 
now the case in the majority of classes in first-grade language lessons, 'Tools 
need to lie shur|>ened, it tat rue. hut> emit limed use of forms of s|»e*vh. carefully 
supervised hy the teacher, will do more to cultivate ease and tlueucy in oral ex- s 
presslon than many months of time spent upon a fbrmal training in the 
technique of oral, language. 

The story, as a bants for tanyuayv trai him//.—' The story offers tin- best possible 
opportunity for training in language. It carries the child into a world of 
Imagination and fancy. It builds upon the known element in his everyday 
■experience and Idealizes and enlarges that experience. 

In’ technical training it introduces hinr to new and better ways of saylfig 
things, to a wider choice of words' where his vocabulary lias been limited, ami 
it reveals to hfm the many shades of meaning which may he expressed hy the 
human voice. * 

METHOD. 

■ *. 

Preparation of the teacher in story trliiny . — SkHl in telling stories ‘to little 
children should Is? as much a part of the primary teacher’s equipment as a \ 
knowledge of good literature and discrimination in its selection should tie. All 
the art of story telling which she-covets for her pupils the teacher shouly her- 
*self possess one hundred fold. s 

Presentation of the aftwp.-f Simplicity and directness of appeal, with a fine 
sense of tone values, should characterize the presentation of tlio story. Says 
Chubb : 

The teaches must he a magician of all childish moods in the compass, from 
grave to gay ; able to touch lightly the minor chofdathat are needed to bring out 
the triumphant major passages. And this last and very Important art she must 
likewise possess: The art of skillful repetition, of the refrainlike effects, the 
leading motives, which recall central' /acts and effects. 

Study of the story,— Nor does the teacher’s responsibility end with the telling 
of the story, for a very definite consideration of Its movement from one polut of^ ^ 
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|acff6n to another will assist the children to organize Its parts into a logical, 
literary whole, aud will train them in that priceless accomplishment, the 
ability to form vivid mental images from hear! tiff word pictures. , ' 

This detailed presentation of the story which is advocated for the first grade 
should^ be a step beyoud the more artistic treatment accords! it in the kinder- 
garten. Modes of expression should grow out of this study directly bearing on 
i lie v a rim is phases of attention which the story a wo kens iu the child;* mind. 

THE HTOHY OK THE 11 ILLY GOATS CHUFF. 

Titpr of storg. — Merrill. in the Francis W. Parke/ Y&r Hook. Volume VIII, 
says : • * 


Kvery story must he perfect in form as well as content. As an illustration 
in point, let us consider the Three Hilly Goats Grult The structure of this little 
V tHte-ns given in Ihiseiit's.Poimlur Tales of the Norse, is us |>erfect in its way 
* u / s any of the great novels. First, there is expotiilon; the Three Billv Goats 
Grufl are Introduced— then conies the problem: they wish to get to the'hillside 
for food — 2 i i, a rises the complication ; they must cross the bridge, and an ugly 
, old troll t lint ents hilly goats keeps watch under the bridge; now comes Hoing 
action; the Little Billy Goat Gruff starting to cross the bridge. Is challenged, 
but sufieriority of wit and intelligence win liiin safely through the suggestion 
that his brother will make u larger dinner. The next Incident thus prepared 
for mid thought Is directed to it. The second Hilly Goat Gruff comes and 4s 
challenged, and likewise proves equal to the situation, and thought is agaln 
directed to the incident to follow. Theli we have the climax; the Big Billy 
Goat Gruff steps unto the bridge and utterly overcomes and destroys the uggres- 
jr . she, stupid old troll. The obstacle being surmounted, we 'have the renolution; 

I nnd the Gruff family get the food for which they started. 

The story is a unit ; there is not an incident t liar does not serve the central 
Idea; cause mid effect are perfiH'tIjk- balanced; the arrangement of the incidents 
are perfect. The problem Is suitable to children; the outcome Js ethical, for 
\ * intelligence defeats stupidity and mere physical bulk. 

i Rendition * — Much of the charm of this fine old tale lies In the refrain which 

occurs frequently throughout the story, and in the tones of the teacher’s voice 
ns she recites the lines to t|ie children. “Trip, trap* Trip, trap! who’s that 
tripping over my bridge?” should he jdven'wlth emphasis und feeling and with 
increasing force for each repetition. Jis dramatic quality is quite unusual 
and should be made so effective iu the telling that the children will uncon- 
f sclously imitateJt in their reproduction. 

How to sfudg thcjtorg.— After the telling of the story by the .teacher it 
should be discussed with the 'children in a most Informal way, but always . 
with a definite outline in the teacher’s mind. She leads the children un- ' 
j consciously to organize the material, to visualize the different* characters and 

| situations, to dramatize the, action, to retell Important parts, Hnd finally to 

tell the story entire, ns an exercise in oral language. , 


Outlining the etorg with the children: 

Part I. Three Hilly Goats Gruff lived together In a cave. They wdnted to 
go up on the hillside to eat grass and get fat 
Part #11. They had to cron* a bridge to get to the hillside. - An ugly old * 
troll lived under the bridge who liked to eat blliy goats. 

Part III. Little Billy Goat Gruff went onto the bridge first. The troll 
wanted to -eat him, btit the little, billy goat persuaded the troll to wait for his 
bigger brother, the second Billy Goat Gruff; * 

Part IV. The second Billy. Goat Gruff went onto the bridge next. The troll 
wanted to eat him, but the second billy goat persuaded the troll to wait for 
his biggest brother. 1 ^ * 

Part V. The Big Billy Goat Gruff wpllt onto the bridge last. The troll 
wanted to eat him but the Big Billy Goat tossed the troll Into the water and 
be was never seen again. The Billy Goats .Draff albwent to the hillside to 
at grass every day. They got so fat they could hardly get home, « 

■ 1 * ■ ’'“ *** ■ '-v-’.v 

• ■■ 7 ; ■ V- ■' <>* ' ■.** , 
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!,o pica l srqucnve of study , — Through this exerdse the children themselves* 
hnve organized the story into live parts, or acta ns they nre culled In the 
dra nut, and nre ready to consider these five units in relation cadi to the other 
und to the whole. To visualize, to discuss and relate, and to reproduce is 
the orderly sequence of this study ; to cnll up the mental picture and then 
to describe it through the media of the various modes of expression ; by nriif 
language, graphic art. gesture, und later by -written language; by whatever 
mode is most appropriate. 

Visualizing. — To visualize Is the essential, fundamental principle upon which 
this training rests. “I believe that the image is the great instrument of in- 
struction," said Pewe.v, in htiTTedngogind Creed. *• What a eldld gets out 
of any subject presented to ldni is simply the images wldeh he himself forms 
with regard to it.'* The teacher's part hi tills study, is not tb instruct hut 
to help "the child to form his image and to suggest and provide a suitable 
medium through which he ma.v express that image. ^Jhe following outline is 
suggested for this story and may l>e easily adapted to any other. 

Summary , — No story needs so complete an analysis us this outline suggests, 
and not all modes of expression should he used in one story. Some modes 
of expression are peculiarly appropriate for one story and some for another, 
depending mx»u the type of story, the teachers coincidence, her class of 
children, and the materials she^miy hnve at bund. 

t 

Outline for the Keprotlwtion of the story. 

I. Visualizing Part I . — Emphasizing the background of the story, (landing 
question: If you should draw a picture of the ltilly (baits Gruff story, 
what would you put into it?) 

Expression.— Drawing the story on .the blackboard. 

Dratri ny:— If the ehildren are encouraged to draw freely from the first day 
of school they will have no dread of what, to an untrained teacher, N 
a difficult task. Children draw ns naturally as they make a gesture and much 
more naturally than they talk when the reproduction of a story is Involved. 
*'I can not tell it, but I can draw It," is often said by children whose natural 
aptitude for drawing 1ms been encouraged and developed. ' * 

. Chalk modeling at the hoard is t lie. best medium f<»r this early work in 
drawing. Long, sweeping, downward strokes with the side of the chalk for 
vertical' objects in a landscape, like tb£ trunks of trees, side strokes from left 
to right for colling country, and slanting strokes for hills and mHfintains n in keg 
this type of reproduction extremely simple for little children. The drawings 
are crude at first. Imt they gradually assume correctness of form and propor- 
tion under tjie kindly guidance of the teacher. This method also gives full 
play to the froe-arin movement so essential to good iieiimnnshlp in later grades 
and Is an lnvuiuable training in graphic expression. 

If. Visualizing Part If. — Emphasizing outline of form in size and shape. 

(Loading questions: How does a billy goat look?' Iiow does a troll 
look? £te.) - . 

Expression. — Cutting the story with paper and shears. 

Cutting. — This mode of expression represents the outline of the object and 
is one of the best modes for early work in graphic representation. 

III, Visualizing Part ///.—Emphasizing motion. ( Leading questions : now did 

the hilly goat walk onto the bridge? What did the. troll do? etc.) 

Expression, — Posing the characters in the story. , 

Posing.— This mode of expression should precede the dramatization of a 
story. Many children who have difficulty In acting can take the pose of a 
character. Diffident children will be able to tuke part In this simpler form of 
action. * 

* 

IV. Visualizing Part IV ,— Emphasizing form and color. (Lending questions: 
. What other animal does a hilly goat look like? What color has. he? 

«*.) ,/ ' 

Expression. — Painting, with brush and. colored ergyoris. * . 
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Painting .— -This mo<le of expression In n difficult one for little children be- 
cause the wash of color must be kept within the outline of the obj<Ht. If the 
outline Is cut before the object Is painted,' it Will not limit the stroke of the 
brush. Uremic, the. painting with cutting of the object Horn drawing paper 
and when finished paste it on an appropriate background. 

Painting a l a ml urn pc fur the atory . — Prepare a landsnipe In water colors for 
the background of the picture and paste the painted objects in their appropriate 
places. The wash of color for the background should he made with a sideward 
stroke of the brush from right to left, the upi»er half of the picture In blue for 
the sky and the lower half in appropriate colors for the different seasons of the 
ymr; green for the spring landscape and summer, brown for the fall, and dull 
' Knty for the winter. Hills and level country are represented by the skv line 
which Is drawn In lightly with a j»eneil 'before the painting la done. Trees nmv 
he cut from green paper^nd pasted Into the picture to represent the foliage. 

1*. Visualizing Part V.— Emphasizing form aud substance.. (Leading ones* 
tions: How would you like to build this story on the sand table? 
How Shall we model the sand for the setting of the story? Of what 
shall we model the Billy floats (Jruff and the troll?)- 
Expression ,— Modeling on the sand tAble. 

Modeling. Sand table modeling represents the object more adequately than 
any other because the three dimensions can be expressed bv it. It involves a 
study of form and size, and proportion- in length and breadth and tblckhess It 
sustains enthusiasm ami intrigues the* pupils* interest indefinitely 
day tn<nlclit)tt. Building, upon the sand table calls for. the representation 
of objects in hulk which should he expressed thrnugtivjhe clav or plasth-ene 
medium. In this connection clay -modeling has an unusual value because a 
compelling motive lies back of the work. The content of the picture is in the 
child s mind and not a representation of the form only. ' 

If. T isualizing Part I. Ln iplla sizing nd ion. (Leading questions Now we 
have finished the story; how would yotl like to play it? etc.) 

Expression . — Dramatizing the story. 

Drama tizaJiop.— Much of the value of Ibis exercise lies in the opportunity 
for initiative and resourcefulness which it a fiords. The children should he as 
free as possible during this period. After a loader has been selected he should 
- ■*« Md res|w»nslhle for the representation of the play. He should assign the 
different parts and Instruct the characters. If bis effort fails, another lender 
should make an attempt to organize the story Into drafuntlc form and to pre- 
sent it before the school. “Haiids off** should be the teachers* slogan If she 
desires to Hiltivnte initiative in her pupils. A pantomime may be organized 
h> a group of children outside the classroom aud after presentation the class 
may guefcs the name of the story that has been dramatized. 


VII. Visualizing Parts /. 77, 777, 7I\ F.— Emphasizing oral expression. (Lead- 
ing questions; Who would like to tell the siorv? etc.L • 

Expression . — Telling the story. 

Oral expression.— A distinct motive should lie behind the work in oral lan- 
gunge. Artificial and unnatural attitudes toward tlds exercise are fostered if 
the child Is asked to stand lierore the class and refloat, time after time n story 
with which the class is already familiar. He feels that he Is being trained 
and Is conscious of it and usually resents It: at least It tends to make him 
self-conscious, and mbs the exercise of all spontaneity ‘and pleasure. Many 
motlxes mo> be used to put Joy into tlds exercise; to tell a storv about a picture 
he has drawn on the hoard; to tel! a story to a visitor; to nclass in another' 
ro ™J; A* hon, £ to' mother or father ; or to a pupil who has been absent. 

Children who have difficulty In oral expression mav he asked to give the 
entire story, and those who are proficient to 'help others by glving.pnrts.'- 
Grammatical erronyan be Corrected while the pupil is giving the story unless 
this tends tojnake him self-couscious ; then the correction should be deferred 
until he has finished. 

. * BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Studies in education : Francis W, Parker School 

Festivals and plays: Chubb. - * 

Teaching of language: Chubb. ' 

Nature stilly and life : Hodge. 

Nature study ; Jackman; 

The Fox manual for teaching reading : Florence C. Fox. 
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As the sole value of life iq» school is>ts inituouce on life outside, the atm 
of this course will be to promote only such, projects in the constructive aru 
«s will carry over into the children’s interests and lives outside as well as 
inside tne school. 

This course Is ilesIgueU to lielp young children to achieve •• social Ideals nud 
skills, ns, well us the "use of such tools nnd nmterluls ns will liest 'serve to 
introduce them to the larger life." To accomplish this. the ninterliils chosen 
will - provide experiences which lend toward the arts. Industry, nnd science*" 
Tilt? materials will not only stimulate activity aud thought, hut will encour- 
age Hie working out of projects which will call Into pln.v other school subjects 
ami art. 

A« 4,t 1 8 the mission of art to teach a love of beautiful things, clothes 
houses, nnd other surroundings, to the end that life may lie richer and more 
full of beauty, it Is hoped that this course will fnrther this mission, so that 
the children's lives may grow into gr.itt.r harmony with sueb punmsos and 
ideals, 

GENERAL AIMS. 

To develop appreciation, especially of material wrroundlqgs. 

To foster n love of beauty. 

To satisfy the desire-to express ideas and to create. 

To clarify thought through expression. 

To provide ex]>erienees which lead toward tin* arts, industry, ami sciences. 

SPECIFIC AfMS. 

To develop knowledge of mastery over material surroundings through manip- 
ulation and oxiterimentntlnn with common materials. 

To develop c j>ower of jtidgnieiit through freedom of rlmhv among various 
materials nnd plans in attaining desired ends. 

To stimulate self-direction through a conscious mastery of materials ami 
’processes. 

To develop ability to work with others in realizing a common purpose. 

SUBJECT MATTER. 

It is assumed that the children of the first grade have acquired, In the 
kindergarten, some skill In construction and decoration in relation to the 
needs and interests of their play life. In the tot grade the projects worked 
out should be -more complex, and greater emphasis should be placed upon 
technique, the appropriateness and beauty of decoration when decoration Is 
required, and greater 'effldmy la cooperative effort. .Some- of the projects 
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should be such ns to give children an insight Into industrial processes, and 
others such as will afford opjmrt unities for decorative effect. Tlie exercises 
In the industrial and fine urts should not he set apart from each other or from 
9* e other work, of n grade, but both alike should be concrete expressions of 
some phase of the subjtvt matter of the curriculum. 

In a curriculum organized u|toti modern educational principles! he subject 
mattt»r is of a kind that cnn he worked out in project form, mid that will stim- 
ulate children to expression of that type. In order to moot these requirements 
It musbt-enter about the children's needs nhd activities at the different stages 
of their development*. The materhif contained in the ehapter on subject matter 
has been 'selected In ai'cordnnce with this idea, nud tjte subject matter outline 
indicates what this should l»e for chihjreii In the first grade and in what respeets 
it is an advance upon the work of the kindergarten, whleli was organized ujsai 
the same basts. With these ideas concerning the work of both kindergarten and 
first grade, teachers will In* aide to help children to work oat projects of worth. !* 
appropriate to the environment and their own si»eclal needs. . * 

. METHOD. 



Teaching is like playing a game. The rules are known, hut the Individualities 
•of the teaclier and the children, ns well as the materials used, make the n^sults , 
vary considerably. Thcreforcrffte teacher must take* as her point of departure 1 
a deep knowledge of childjen and materials, using the latte* to develop “self- 
direction M in the child 

She must realize the importance of keeping acts and Ideas clofee together, so f. 
n hat the school arts needed will lie an organic part of the chil«ii^n> activity, 4 
and of the school, pjfograui as a whole. She must organize the work so that rhil- 
dren will learn the elements of art — <*olor. form, and arrangement — through 
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decorntlon since they learn Un*#o elements In ‘Her through. deo*rnt ion tluiu In 
any other way. Through the reiierition needed in designing they gain tech- 
nique In connection with ends of worth in their own experieiwCs. In the period 
devoted to art the teacher should : 

1. Drovide the right material, and know the possibilities of these and also 
the limitations that these will place on the children, 

2. Study the children so ns to know where they i\re in thought and power of 

expression, and when they' need help, * 

3. Provide for freedom of choice both os to project and material, so that tlie 
material will exercise a stronger Influence than the* teacher. She should be ‘ton 
observer and guide but not a dictator. 

4. Exercise the leadership needed in helping the children to choose what is 
best for them ut the present time and in the future. 

The^e Is still much difference of Opinion as to the amount of freedom that it 
is wise to allow children in carrying out project work, and how much the con- 
ditions make possible. Bofh the general procedure and the sjieciHc method here 
described assume the conditions, as to th£ number of ehihjren, equipment! and 
flexibility of program, to. be sqyh that the utmost ^reeiieni can be allowed. 
When first-grade teachersfeave to follow a rigid time schAliile, the art period 
may be devoted to the Initiation of projects which may bo carried out -by the 
children during the periods which are devoted to so-cn!|pd seat work.” The 
results obtained by the Individual . children may be brought together again In 
the art period and discussed and criticised. This discussion will give the chil- 
dren new standards for working independently. The use oflthe art period for 
project work will do away with the formal art lessons, which have no relation 
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to the rest of the subject matter In the first grade. Project work In the seat 
week period will abolish the purposeless “busy work" which a school super* 
iuteniieiit has thus characterized: "In it all there ls.no project nor problem. 
Then* is nothing in particular to be accomplished by. the work that the child 
does; it is simply to give him somethin*: to do, so that he will not bother the 
teacher and the class that is up in front attempting to do real work. The chil- 
dren who are at their seats doing bnsy work are getting very little of real edu- 
cation. Then* is no .incentive to develop their initiative; there is no project 
to pursue to a conclusion. In fact, the work that -4 hey are doing during the 
busy-work period has not only very little educational value but is stagnating 
to the life of the child.’* - Assuming the right conditions^ the steps in the process 
of working mit.pmjects in Industrial Arts would be as follow^: 

1. Kxiwrimentation. Iu this the children as Individuals make things sug- 
gested by the material or which are the expression of their thought. 


2. The children feel the need for projects of greater social worth than those 
which they have evolved, or for a better expression of the Ideas which they 
have attempted. In consequence they exi>eritncnt again for the purpose of 
improving their work. 

3. Tlie children see the need of group cooperation and a more definite plan 
in order to cqrry out the Ideas that are evolving In their minds. 

4. They m*y /Tioose a group leader with whom they plan the work to he done 

and decide ujhiW the Individuals or groups who shall carry out certain prfases 
of tlie whole. * 

* 5. The children select the materials and do the work assigned. 

fi. They check up tlie results, judga^its worth, and* plan improvements for 
similar projects In the future. 

The specific method used In any project' will have two purposes* 

1. To help the teacher to plan carefully with the children in tmler that she 
may appreciate every detail of projects Initiated by them and t be able to 
help them so to organize their activities That real educational values may result. 

2. To help the children by providing opportunities to do, to enjoy, to leafc, to 
sacrifice, uml to share W'ith others of like mind in work and play. It should 
lead them to Increased self-guidance, social responsibilities* right obedience, 
and right criticisms. . 

Since the. project depends upon a real situation out of which various phases 
of subject matter develop In a natural way* It Is self-evident that handwork 
materials und processes play a large part in project work and very ofteo form 
tlie starting point, for the project when the desire to-huve some specific thing 
prompts tlie nttempt to make it Tlie projects undertaken may ‘be either Indi- 
vidual or cooperative. « 

The suggestion which prompts the project Will grow naturally out of some 
Immediate experience which stimulates' tlie child’s instinct to imitate. Playing 
house and store are Ideas always ready for active expression because of chil- 
dren’s desire to do what grown folks do. Parades and patriotic celebrations 
will prompt them* to organize parades of their own, and a visit to the soo will 
prompt them to play menagerie. The advent of a circus will result. In efforts 
to play the clown or the acrobat. • ; ' 

In Niesuccessful use of tlie project method the children must feel the fullest 
responsibility for the whole process— the selection, the planning of details, the * 
divlsion.of labor among the members of the group, the assembling of the parts 
and checking of results. The teacher plays the part of supervising engineer 
and as Inconspicuously as possible keeps everything moving in the right dire* 
tlon and sees that materials are ready when needed. She will be ready with; 
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a helpful suggestion whenever the work halts because the children have ex- 
hausted their resources or whenever they, are in danger of losing sight or their 
real purpose in some useless or harmful detail. By wise suggestion anil advice 
she will keep the children from undertaking more than they can accomplish 
and will encourage them to persevere in what is undertaken until reasonntfle 
success is attained. These items, jraportant at dll times, are especially im- 
portant in individual undertakings. Nothing could be more disastrous than 
such a use ot free activity that in any case a child should form a habit of 
flitting from one thing to another imresponse to whims instead of a serious and 
purposeful attention to the work' to be done. Throwing all possible sense Of 
responsibility upon the children does not In liny degree relieve the teacher’s 
burden. It rather increases it in many respects. It affords greater oppor- 
tunity, however, for her to study the characteristics and needs of the indi- 
vidual child and suit the work to his needs apd to help lilm to see the relation 
-of hfs own work to that of the group as a whole. 

Projects involving handwork'form the best possible foundation for develop- 
ing art appreciations through the desire to decorate. It -is possible gradually 
to select from these concrete situations the laws which irigke for beauty every- 
where and at the same time keep the ideas of beauty closely relnt<*d to the prac- 
tieal everyday affairs in which beauty counts for much in comfort and happi- 
ness. . ' . 

Abundant opportunity for class criticism is of great importance. Newly, 
.finished work, both individual and coo|>crative,jhould be displayed for admira- 
tion and ail the strong aud successful points Wwly commented upon in order 
that the Joy of accohiplislient may be satisfied to the full. 

Later — preferably Just before a new effort in a similar direction— the work 
done may be examined somewhat more critically in order to discover Jiow- the 
best results were obtained and* to discover errofs and weaknesses which. may 
be Improved in the new effort. If attention is centered on some one or two 
points the children will he able to note their Improvement more definitely Oml 
in so doing gradually build up standards of appreciation. 

Representative art.— Fine art divides natu*ally into design and representa- 
tion. In class-room practice the clement of ("should be constantly stressed 
not only in matters of decoration hut in orderliness and fine, i. p., re- 

fined, behavior. Much more time will be given to design beeanse itjs an integral 
part of almost every process. Representative art, though less prominent, 
serves its purpose in pure enjoyment and in developing higher ideals through 
greater appreciation. The child’s intense love of pictures and picture making 
offers the point of contact for helping him to see and to represent what TTe sees. 
At first bis pictures express his imagery yegardless of the facts. The sky and 
the grass in his landscape do not meet. He draws a gable at each end of his 
house and often adds the people who live within.. His trees show many leaves 
often quite, out of place or proportion. Children’s inadequate expression may 
best be corrected through the use of illustration and sketching. Different kinds 
of leaves, fruits, or trees may be sketched until their characteristic features are 
impressed upon the children’s minds. Children may be led to express action 
through drawing pictures: of people running as in Tom, Tom, the Piper’s Son, 

, or as in the Gingerbread iBoy. • . " 

Critioism and representative art * — Progress In learning to see 

grows by two fattorftQ^K, through comment and opinion. Children should 
be allowed the full Joy oWreation* and also the Joy of examining each other’s 
effort By calling attention to the good points in their work the teacher may 
prevent the adverse criticism that would discourage further effort. To stimulate 

' ■riV./V.' ^ , ' £/„' fT , - // „ * 



observation she may ask such questions as “Which boy is running fastest?” 
“Which tree is farthest away?” In this way children learn that ce/tain rela- 
tionships of size, direction, and placiug give certain effects. 

• The second factor in progress is example. While the teacher will not dis- 
courage free, honest expressing by any disapproving look or word she will con- 
stantly strive to elevate taste through appreciation qf real beauty. She will call 
attention to simple elements of beauty in pictures which children can ap- 
preciate. ^ She will comment on beautiful colors and color combinations where-- 

( ever found in flowers, in clothing, In sky or snow, in pictures — and by so doing 
help the children to build up their own standards of appreciation quite uncon- 
j ; sclously. 

j Developing technique ,— The first step in art work— modeling, .drawing, or 

cutting Is free expression. Since the children now under consideration have 
bad tlie work of the jdndergarten this first step has been ta'keu, and some 
, * progress has doubtless been made In technique. (See chapter on Fine Arts in 

Kindergurteti Curriculum.) The added development of thought on the part 
of first-grade children will make them feel the need for better expression of 
their Ideas, and they ’will therefore be interested In the Improvement of their 
, technique, hut this should not he. ftiKnle an end in Itself. Reul improvement in 
craft smaushijr must continue to come through the children's efforts at free ex- 
pression, followed, by. eomn lent and criticism to show how the needed Improve- 
ment shod Id ho made: 


: . To secure improvement in technique without seeming to uafke It an end*the 
| teacher will need to> devise* progressive series of exercises in modeling, drawing. 

| and cutting. The following suggestions for cutting will apply in some degree 

I also to the other mediums. The children may: ■ * 

1. Cut single objects for the Joy of doing it. 
i 2. Cut objects that can he grouped together to form a story. 

\ , . a - objects that will constitute a iswter, to be urn*! as a book cover If 

u Mleslred. 

[ 4. Cut pictures of fruits, vegetables, or flowers .for the pages of.n full hook. 

1 • r »- t^nt paper dolls with appropriate costumes. - * * 

j * Many gfmilur projects can be carried out. 

[ Color work, — The - children here under consideration doubtless learned color / 

incidentally In the kindergnrten as a resqlt of their wealth of experience in 
.the use of bends, pegs, crayons, paint, and paper. The work In the first grade 
i * will give them additional opportunity to UBe these colors, and as the work 
V grmvs more complex they - will feel the need fqy greater variety. In the tints 
j nnil shades. While progress will be largely incidental and closely related to 
j other projects the teacher should. have a definite* goal in mind, and. If need be, 
create situations which make It possible to reach that goal by natural relation- 


ships. - • , * 

Application*.— 

Choose color, combinations for hook tovors ; borders. 

Costumes for pd per dolls; valentines; and other constructions. 

Pfan for color effects In dramatizations and plays. ’ 

Nketches In crayon and water color, related to school arts. . 

Uttcfinp.— This Is introduced into the first grade by the use of rubber-stamp* 
printing or the cuttlngof lexers. from squared paper. It should he taken up 
incidentally, on# In connection with simple projects that Call for its use. 
Attention should be given to the spacing and arrangement of the letters so that 
proper standards may be set and right habits, formed. : 
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SUGGESTED PROJECTS. 


The chapter on subject matter contains many suggestions concerning projects 
that niay, be developed. Some of those mentioned were doubtless worked out 
in simple form in kindergurten, and suggestions are given to show how these 
same projects nmy be repeated to the children's advantage through the use 
of different material or by placing the emphasis upon new aspects of it. Among 
these thus discussed are the doll house, stores of different kinds, the garden 
and farm, the seasonal festivals, the park, the zoo, and others. Mostly all 
of these and others that might be mentioned would involve the working out 
of minor projects. The building of a house or store calls for the making of the 
furniture or equipment needed; the celebration of the different festivals 
involves appropriate decorations; and the glvitig^of little programs for the en- 
tertainment of parents or 'school associates might call for the making of cos- 
tumes by means of whielPstorles. could he more effectively dramatized. 

Other projects win 'doubtless be suggested In connection with the several 
lines of work. Among these nmy besets of cards for number or language 
games; booklets representing seasonal or other activities; or articles for exhibi- 
tions of different kinds. ' As the year draws to t^rlose the children might work 
up a program to be given at the school assembly, u local fair, or the representa- 
tion of a zoo or of a circus for the school or other Invited friends. Tile umount 
of time to be devoted to any of these must depend upon the conditions* and the 
importance attached to the type of work ns compared with the other phases. 
The following projects were selected to illustrate types of work aud the gen- 
eral method of procedure: 

PROJECTS. 


Nature-study hook . — When the children are watching the growth of their 
bulbs In the schoolroom. It is interesting for them to make n ijooklet in which 
they keep a record of the growth of^ the plant. The hook should consist of a 
cover anti separate pngus -which nmy he added to the hook when n new record 
Is made. The children have already had some experience in the kindergarten 
in making books and In decorating the co'ver. In the first grade there will be, 
however, n more conscious use of design, and when the book is complete better 
technique In sewing the pages and the cover together. The cover of the book 
may be made of soft or neutral tints of mounting paper that will serve as a 
good background for the bright colors the children inay choose for their original 
designs. Crayoning, painting, or paper cutting may be the medium used, but 
the same medium should be used on both the cover and the pages. The cover 
design might be a flower motif in paper cutting .not necessarily derived from the 
kind of flower which is to be depicted in the' pages of the book, but combina- 
tions' of green and colors suggestive of flowers. The development qf original 
units of design will grow out qt the experimental cutting of folded papers which 
the klndorgartdh children delight in doing. The child In the first grade hps more 
control of his scissors and will cut larger units from his paper* and make his 
results more conscious as he ex^rlments. The advantage of paper cutting In 
securing a design Is that the units can be moved about ni will making different 
combinations before the final result is obtained through pasting the units. The 
title of the book may be printed by the children, and until the children liave 
learned to do neat work it is often best for them to print the title on a separate 
paper afid paste it in place. 

The inside pages would contato pictures of the plant and the bowl or flower 
pot in which It is. growing. The drawing of the plant In its different stage* 
will require real study of the object, which is an adve a over the more 
^ginatiye;dniwlng of thekindergarten stage. The jchildren may print or 
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write the date under each picture or, they mtty measure the growth of the plant 
.and record it as “ March 11. My plant is 5 inches tail,” or M Marcli 18. My plant 
has grown 4 inches in ri week.** A sentence or a verse may be typed for the- 
children to paste In the hook, such ns-^- 

Tlll some happy day the buds 
Open into flowers.*' 

Toy money .—' There are often individual projects which are related to the 
larger group project, hen the children have constructed stores and are play* 
ing at buying and selling, there arises a need for toy money. This idea is often 
suggested jinil carried out by the kindergarten children, hut they are usually 
satisfied with a very crude product, The children in the first grade, will wish 
to cut good circles to represent coin and oblong pieces for tlie bills. Out of 
diversity in shape may grow diversity in size. Pennies, nickels, dimes, <)uar* 
ters, etc., will be cut freely or circles will he marke<rTroin an object ami then 
cut out. The children may suggest the use of real money to use for patterns, or 
they may make use of circular objects in the room such as mllk*bottle tops, the/ 
covers of paste Jars, etc. In either case, they will begin to study the relation* 
of size to the value of the coin. When numerals are placed on the coins, a 
child has gained a mathematical experience which will he further* developed as 
lie hays and sells In the play store. 

1 t°tf ira f?on.—h\ the kindergarten the children Invent crude wagons. The 
making of n wagon may have been siiggt^stHl to them by experimentation with 
materia Is. -or they may have been made in relation to a community project, and 
this Idea of transportation will call fnV the making of wagons In tjie first 
grade. 

The kindergarten children often make wagons of paper construction that are 
merely for the rmrimse of rep reson tat ion. Theyjjlso make wagons from boxes. 
Immaturh children are often i>orfectly content to tie a string hi a box and drag 
it around for a wagon. 

The child In the first grade has a more definite Idea of construction and a 
keener Interest In nuThnnics, He wants wheels that will turn around whether 
lie constructs his wagon from pasteboard or wooden boxes or whether he makes 
the entire wagon from cardboard or wood. The kindergarten child may be oon- 
tent to fasten milk bottle tops to a cardboard lafk with pafier fasteners. The 
child In the first grade may exherlment with this same material or may sub- 
stitute, spools for the milk bottle tops. Whatever the material he uses, ttie 
value of the project lies In the problem It presents for solution. The fasten- 
ing of some kind of an axle to the body of the wagon, fastening the wheels on 
the axle , so that they wll| turn around and yet not fall ofT, provide real 
problems for thinking. Where wood Is used, it will of course be necessary to 
prepare the material to some extent for the child's use. Circular pieces for 
wheels, different shaped oblongs for sides, etc., and slender pieces for axles and 
tongues should lie provided. The ehlld should hn\£ to select the pieces, how-- 
ever, best suited to his purpose. Some modifications such ns sawing the long 
slender pieces the right length for axles, and boring holes In the center of the 
wheels should be worked out by the child. The test of the product is not the 
lierfect result, but how much thought has gone Into Its production. 

Vocabulary book project. — A. group of beginners in a first grade wanted a 
book and a primer was given them. They were charmed with It and asked to 
he allowed to take It home. Since they could not read the -stories they 
eagerly adopted the suggestion that each one make a hook and put into it the 
words that he v>r she knew. This they could take .home when It was finished 
to show their mothers how mijeh theyhad learned thus far. 
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The children made the books one afternoon and for several days welcomed 
. drill on the words they must he sure of before they were allowe<l to put them 
Into their hooks. As a Result they learned more words thoroughly and quickly 
than they would have learned la any ntliei r way. The* children as well as the 
teacher decided on the strength or weakness of the Individuals. They jralned 
skill In making the hook and pasting in the words— written hy the teacher. 

Utter another and more complicated hook was made in which were pasted 
pictures of lfcil>.V Kay and Ids (lets. and reading matter descriptive of the same. 
The children cx|>erioiiced the joy of uccphRillshnamt and an inqietus wus gained 
for further effort when after hard work they took the books home "to show 
their mothers how much they knew, and why those* words were needed. 

Through this common experience the group gained .much of socializing value, 
rind. « community spirit was prompted. This was semi- particularly In the will* 
bigness to help **tlie weak brother.*' * * 

.1 florist shop (carried oat in a first grade as described.) — A child la the 
first grade who is a close observer and always ready with ideas, said that she 
1 w ished we could hit ve4& florist's shop in our schoolroom like one she saw down 
4 town. She told* the class how it was arranged, ller enthusiasm was con- 
tagious, und for a while tunny little voices were heard all over flic mmn offering 
suggestions and planning for a florists simp. Finally It was agreed upon hy 
the Hush. to have a tbuist s shop uml to plifnt seeds and raise flowers to sell. 

Tile next day Imlbs and ll«»wer seeds were brought to school. also pots, 
boxes* und garden tools. This* led to a study of soil. The class wus taken to a 
vacant lot nearby where they got tin* soil l**st suited for certain (lowers. They 
were shown how t* mix the* fertilizer with it. 

After days of patient watering and watching, the green leaves |»eeped out 
of the ground. Mow pleased Hie children were. Day after day they watched 
with much Interest the little plants as they appeared, ami some of them kept 
a record of the days tin* se«*ds were in the ground. 

Uy and hy the time came for a sale. There wen* uuxt Art ilium, pussy willows 
< which had been rooted In water). sweet alyssnm. tulips, pansies, narcissus, 
morning glories, and jonquils. The potted plants were wrapped in colored 
paper which was very effective, and the cut llowers (brought hy tlie diildren) 
were arranged in baskets. Hood judgment was used in pricing the flowers. 

. These sale?) wcreVpn tron lz«»d not only hy the children in the class, but by tlielr 
parents, by frieufls in other. grades, and by some of the teachers. 

Practically all plmse&of tlie course of study were covered as the natural out- 
come of this project. Planning for it offered splendid oral language training. 
v Mucfi knowledge of nature was gained. Nuture i»oems. stories, and sougs 
naturally arose tlie development of the project. 

Good thinking was done la connection with the handwork. The florist shop 
was built of bricks und blocks. The, desk was also made of bricks and blocks 
with pasteboard cash drawers that could slide In and out. The hoys made 
some of the Rower boxes and a few clay pots. The girls worked on catalogues. 
Some of the flowers were frec-luiuU drawings, and others were opt from cata- 
logues that weve given 'them. The signs Advertising the sales wCre illustrated 
(Misters made by the children. 

, Heading was necessary to tell the names of the seedsTnarked on the pots, 
to reud'orders taken arid the "sold ” signs. Tlie shop offered splendid drill in 
arithmetic. The shop-'keeuerg. changed and counted rear money; they sold 
plants by tlie dozen or* half dozen. * 

This project proved valuable not only for $ he language reading, writing, and 
v! arithmetic which were necessary for. Its development, but 1( stimulated the 
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children to have home Bardens, to take more interest in bringing flowers to 
. school, and to report on walks in the woods and the Vlld (lowers seen. ' 

A local fair .— The reproduction of a fair which the children hove attended 
nfTords them an Opportunity to express whut they, saw and lienrd. This can 
he given in a school h^ll or out of doors If the weather permits. Snoh a fair 
should Ite planned with little guidance h.v the teacher. .She will provide the 
materials that will' suggest things to do amt how to dp them, 'and help the 
children to organise the plan so that simpler forms will be attempted than 
they would he likely to select. Her uim is to jrlve them, opportunities for 
choice and failure, to keep them from becoming discouraged, and to help them 
to check lip their results dally. ' The suggestions under “ Method " will indicate 
"l"'t the general procedure should he. Opisirtunity for the use of the In- 
dustrial and line arts will he afforded In the uiuking of booths, posters, decora- 
tions, costumes, tickets, prizes, and souvenirs. 

Tlie exhibits may form the lirst phase of tUM project. The teacher will 
help the Children to recall the cxhlOlts they saw and discuss with them the 
ones to be reproduced. The*? might lnclude tti'llk products, cattle and poultry,’ 
cooking, handwork, ami* school arts. In the milk products exhibit the children 
might sell milk, and make and sell butter to lie serv.-d on crackers. Some 

means could also be devised to the need of milk for air children. 

I-or the cattle and poultry exhibit the children might bring their own pets 
or toy uiiimals. If tills is impossible the unlmals may be made of clay plaa- 
ticcne or cardboard. This would call- for the maklng*of coops for the chickens, 
kennels for the dogs, and stalls fur the horses and cows, anil would furnish 
an excellent point of departure for a discussion of the housing and care of 
these animals. 

The calking exhibit might contain a kitchen ami cooking utensils, mid 
l«rha|is loaves of bread, cake, cook tea, etc., made of clay; The children might 
lust k«* mid sell lemonade and candg* 

The handwork mid school art's exhibit will give nn *ptrfirtunjty for each 
grade in the wlugl to contribute something so that all the grades may feel- 
tlmt they him* » part in the fair. ' * 

Th.* prei.ii nit ion for those exhibits would probabiy require about two weeks. 
Tin* WH-oml phase of the fair project might be the side shows* Here also 
the teacher and children together would discuss tbl* side shows seen u* the 
real fair, and ngm* uih.ii the ones to be represented. The following ones 
- might be agreed upon. A play composed by the children from a plot in some 

they have heard or read; u merr^-go-rouml ; a trick dog or pony— the 
imrts taken by children; a tall man and a dwarf; and perhaps a fat lady. 

It Is well to have all the children take tarns in practicing for these side' shows 
for the joy of self-expression, and f.ir the stimulation of latent talent In indi- 
vidual children. The children themselves can definitely assign the parts to' 
individual children when the time of the fair draws near. The preparation 
for this phase would probably occupy a week. , For materials for construction 
work sec Kindergarten Curriculum, page 23, and for Art Materials, Kinder- 
garten Our^Jeulum. page 35. ' 

Another phase of Uhls project might lie a track meet. This irtiglit include 
the physical actfvltlA carried on daily in school to give the children aood 
pasture, such Jls: * % ' 

1. The imitation of ahlmalfe-hirds dfag, hopping, or walking; seals dap- 

ping their fins; fcnga^jutnplng; dogs rudning; elephants walking. 

2. Somersault exercise*/, hurdle racing, jumping, or hopping* * 

3. Simple singing and folk games. 

I f '.V' 
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Such a project may seem ambitious for first grade children, and it may be 
best for the grade to undertake only due booth or side show, the other grades 
of the school contributing the remainder. If the project is kept simple It will 
afford many opportunities for growth along all lines that will touch the children 
and the community. The children will gain 4n self-direction, personal respon- 
sibility, self-criticism, and appreciation in its several aspects. Furthermore 
such a project should yield for the children a greater knowledge of them- 
selves, their needs and powers, and of animals and theft* care. 

The physical training yecessary to perform even simple bodily exercises. 

The scIhkiI urts needed In reading, counting, measuring, making and selling ' 
tickets. . • * * 

The skills needed to make and decorate the things required for the fair. 

The perseverance needed to carry on the*work in spite of difficulties. 


ATTAINMENTS. - 

# Physical. *» • 

1. The use of the body (hand and feed, etc) in freer, more coordinated ways. 

2. The ability to take out and put, away materials In an orderly way. 

3. Ability to get the materials needed without disturbing others, 
ifeq/a/. 

1. Independence (self-directed). 

4 2. Ability to ask for help when It is needed. * * 

8. Ability to observe* pleasing forms, arrangement, ami colors. 

4. Direct knowledge and skill, which includc-abllity to — 

(a) Solve problems in connection with industrial and fine arts, and the 
school arts. etc. * 

(ft) Persevere for an end of worth. ^ - 

(c) Find lends or stimuli for new projects. • 

( d ) Begin again, after having failed. 

Social. 


Ability to work and play with others, sm ns to grow In — 

1. Consfderation for others. . - 

2. Coo|»erntlon with others. 

3. Initiative. 

4. Right obedience In social situations. 

5. Personal responsibility. 

6. Right fetding of lnrie|iendencc on others. 

7. Right feeling of respect for the opinion of others. 


Sfrtritual. 

The by-products of feeling, attitude, and appreciation, etc., which affect 
thought and behnvlor. * 

In every lesson, the teacher’s skill will he seen In her ability to ask herself 
the following questions, and net bn her decisions: 

1. Are the children active (mentally and physically, etc.)? 

2. Is the activity useful In the children’s lives now. an^ probably fdT the 

future? 

3. Is the activity firodqced by tlie teacher or the materials primarily ? 

4. Whut pnjgprtlon of each, if the teacher is giving guidance? 
fi. What results can probdbly be expiated In habits? 

6. If the results are unsatisfactory, does the fault lie in the materials, or the 
teadier? 
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Chapter VIII. 

' NUMBER. 

Hy Ai.hk Hakims. 


Before proceeding to the quantitative experiences of first-grade children, 
attention is culled to the. following abbreviated resume of replies to ini in- 
quiry made of kindergarten tetieliers in different cities regll rdtng tlie quan- 
titative experience of children- In file kindergarten. 

The aim in thekltidergarten Is to awaken eonseioHsness an«l quleken pereep- 
tion in relation to quantity and measurement. These results are to he reached 
us far us imssthle, not through formal instructlmi hut through seemingly in- 
cidental experiences, which call for the following: (1) Comparing imd judg- 
ing with regard to more, less, fewer, larger, smaller,, etc., without exact 
measurements; (2) measurement by counting to find out how many; (*iU, 
measurement by units of length or surfaee. when mailed. In schools with a 
large enrollment of non-Knglish-speaking ehildren the language work con- 
nected with the number' exercises is as important as the judgment which the 
child forms and tries to express; lienee in thp kindergarten both i>erception 
and expression in regard to niimher provide a girnd basis for the latei; number 
work in the grmles. The oftener the kindergarten teacher presents opportunities 
which call forth a iwrccptlon of qunniity and awakens the Impulse to measure 
the quantity in some way, the better the pupil will lie prepared to take up the 
work of the succeeding grade. * 

All k I ndergar tilers seem to agree on the following quantitative experiences 
of kindergarten children: , 

1. Counting: 

To find the number of eldld ren in the circle, elmirs in the circle or 

•room, blocks used! objects constructed, objects seen* on walks, families 
brought, in for savings stamps, squares in the It* square fold, etc. 
This counting may soiuctiiucs be carried on to 100. 

2. Construction: 

Oral expression about the work in construction provides many oppor-' 
tunlties for language training in relation to number. The activities* 
as suggest ed in the Kindergarten Curriculum would afford elemen- 
tary knowledge of the facts listed under the following headings: 
Fractions : - 

Wholes, halves, ami possibly , quarters. 

4. Measurement: ^ 

Length— long or short. 

Width — wide or narrow, thick or thin. ; 

I'nlta— H'Uhes, or bricks when used In building. 

5. Caines emphasising number: 

Muffin Man (1 and 1 more,- 2 and 2 more, 4 and 4 more. 14 So 8 of us 
know the* Muffin Man.” 

Chickadees (5 — “ 1 flew nyvny and Mien there were 4!” etc.) 

• Little Indians — f 10). ^ 

Family, inemjiers— pa rents, children, brothers, and sisters. 

Sense games — finding the nutnfier of objects. 

6.. Time. 

Kf6in clock — short time, long time; how clock looks at 0 o’clock. 

From cafemlar— days of week. 
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7. Proportion — In industrial arts. 

Chimney too large for house. 

Furniture too small for room. 

8. Recognition of number. 

Groups — I children here. etc. 

All are agreiMl that the detinite results expected are— 

1. The child s ability to compare anil to state his judgments concerning com* 

punitive quantity. *i/.t* length, etc*, (more, less, large. **tc.). 

2. Knowfedgc* of number names mid the ability p, count as far as bis school* 

-room experiences call for. ' 1 

2. The ability to cut, draw, measure, and estimate.- 


Purlng the first year thun* should be no realty formal number work. The 
basis for such ns there is should be the child's experiences and the knowledge 
.of luuuber Stained throng f lie activities or home, school. ncigliborlicKrf'and 
situations arising through them*. While for the child it should np^ti/ ind- 
diiital to these* situations, it should lie* detinite In the mind of the teacher. 

Ihe clillcls number world is in his toys, games, work, and play. A child's 
interests and needs in relation to number are first expressed through the 
rhythmical activities of counting, measuring, and grouping. For the purpose of 
gaming jatwer and skill, provisions for these should he In response to some 
detinite* conscious need on the part of the* child, who should feel the reality of 
the situation. 


CKNK.ItAL AIM. 

. / 

T" ,!1V 11,0 foundation flir Hint type of inatheinnticiil tnstrueilon which in the 
wore advanced grades function* in its ul.vi.ms no. si ( 1 ) ns n tool for the nct.hil 

husinew. situation* to everyday life, ami (2) ns training in social in- 

xiKlit through s.M-lnl situations cotiitiiini louli and spivinl to no class. 

■ '* * 
SPKC1AL AIM. , 

Through the various forms of motivated activities to Imild a liody of nialhe- 
u Me al imagery that shall form a basis for formal number facts and problems. 

1<> secure the child's grasp up ceded number facts through familiar ex- 

iSTienee instead <•■ through formal insi ruction and rote work. 

/ * 


sriUKCT MATTKIt. 

The interrelations between subject matter and metlssl In this subject seem 
so complex that they are differentiated witu difficulty. It lias been stnte<l that 
u. nr ? <leu, ! nB wl,l ‘ ,,1C Quantitative ex|>ericnce of tills iierlod of Hie child's 
lire. Our subject matter, then, comes from utilizing such of the child’s own 
experiences .In seliool and out of school as entail some degree of 'mathematical 
work and supply the Issly of Imagery that becomes the basis of J)ls mathematical 
knowledge. -It arises from (1) such S*lal jilnys as playing store, post office 
going to market, and other Imitations of tlie grown-up wofld ; (2) from sucli 
compel itjve games as ring toss, bean ling, dominoes, etc. ; ond (3) from his rein, 
tioos to other material to which iiiiinher Is incidental, such as measures. 

As-regnrds mathematical faets find skills, this subject matter should Incjade 
what a child first requires rather than a linrd and fast number limit. To lllus- 
trnte. it Is conceivable that a child might have a need for knowing that a' 
nickel ami a dime make 15 cents, or that a score of » and 3 make 12. or- that 
thehank accjmnt had risen from $3 to $4.75, or that the food for the Schoolroom 
pet cost 2 tlmea lo cents, an expenditure which would have to come from the 

M and ^ at Deea ‘«f before he had . lea rried ! 

«U the palra of nmaber which make *?.; A numb, fact ahould grow out of 
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its relation to some project in which the .individual or group is Interested; 
such as dressing a doll, making a playhouse, buying a new picture or tuble 
cover, collecting money with which to buy seeds for the garden, etc. A child's 
dully life both In uiidxmt of soland Is filled with tunny such quantitative experi- 
ences. 

Based on a previous statement regarding the child's Interests and needs, the 
following is an organized presentation of subject matter: 

' I. Indefinite cmn/aimims, and familiarity with vocabulnr/ similar to fol- 


lowing : 
taller 

tallest 

smaller 

stillest. 

shorter 

shortcut 

longer 

longest 

higher 

highest 

heavier 

heaviest 

lower 

lowest 

nearer . 

nearest 

larger 

largest 

wider 

widest 


..y 


V 


II. Counting for exercises in physical training: 

Number of windows In room. , 

* Number of pa|>ers or books for the class. 

^Number of children present. 

Number absent. 

Number of boyak - '*' 

• Number of girls. v 
Number of desks. 

Number of stars in the flag. * 

Number of hooks neeileil in wardrobe for girls. 

Number of hooks netsled in wanlDdte for hoys, 

Stamps,* innrhles, number of buttons nciHled on clothes. 

By 2*8, rubbers, mittens, always linving In mind reason or motive for 
th'e counting. f 

Children by groups of 2*s or R*s. as in marching or games. 

Number of valentines ne«*ded for presentation to the kindergarten. 
Number of erasers, library books, etc., needed for a class. 

III. Measurement: 

1. Inch , foot , yant, — Experiences such ns finding the height of 

a child In feet and Inches, the dltnejislons of desks, the 1 ’ 
distance apart which children should stand in marching 
- or physical training as distance from goal In game; 
measuring paper to cover hooks, yarn to tie number book, 
oilcloth for plant table, burlap for background for picture 
exhibit, rug for use In conversation .period, decorations 
for special occasions, cloth for costume* used in drama- 
tization. Problem: Will the table go through the door? 
|l Can the chair be placed under the. table? How many 

" yards are needed to make curtains for the play theater? 

2. Pint end quart. — To know the difference between the pint 

and quart, relation of one to the,other, also of the cup to 
the pint, e. g., *a pint of milk contains two cups of milk 
for luncheon. 

8. Dozen qnd half dozens In relation to things bought by the 
dozen, e. g* pencils, books, egg£ 

IV. 1/oney.— Through experiences with stamps, car fares, newspapers, mar- 

bles, Jackstones, buying school material, food, school lunch, 
milk, doing errands. Through school projects of collecting 
papers to sell ; buying and selling In play store with toy 
& * money* \ . 


NUMBER. 
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V. Heading number 9 . — The pages In the book, street numbers, dock face, 

^ figures on stumps ami bills, calender, prices of articles in 
j stores and play stores, fire-ulurm boxes, numbers on rooms 
, in the building. 

VI. ICrffifi;/ number*. — Writing 11 umbers required In marking prices, making 

t‘»y money, keeping accounts, keeping record' of score games, number 
IwHtk. ^ 

VII. Xumhcr ncries and com bina t ion*. — Conn ting is enjoyed as rhythmic sound. 

After cent rul bus b«*en gulpeil over nutter combinations, these are 
enjoyed as gainie* for testing mental a ecu racy. 

VIII. Vocabulary. — Through e\|»eriem*es gain familiarity with a specific vocab- ' 
ulary. The following Is suggestive only, us there would l>e variation 
according to locality. 


square 


figures 

price 

cube „ v 


add 

. charge 

m«*iisuif' 


space 

receive 

equal 


middle 

change 

divide 


right 

admission 

length 

- 

left 

count 

width 


comer 

Inch 

center 


edge 

foot 

opixisito 


less - 



MKT Hop. 


The teacher who is in daily contact with the problems of childhood in general, 
and of one group in particular, is the one best fitted to interpret conditions and 
chobse the tools of instruction. There should then be as great variation in the 
teaching methods ns there is variation in the conditions for tliejr use, and these 
are endlessly -changeable. A teaciier with a sympathetic knowledge of child* 
hood niyl a scientific knowledge of mental life will focus attention on the child 
ns the active factor who Is to be given most careful consideration. 

In a large way method should be “ situation by situation rather tliun process 
by process.** with the object ami the locu} problem the starting point. While 
in its universal school practice it may not always seem jiossible to thus relate 
the work in number to some procedure of interest, It Is essentially important 
that tin* work be concrete, not merely in the sense of teaching by means of 
objects, but concrete in the sense that the situation is within the child’s under- 
standing and one In which he takes a vital interest. 

Procedure must not be regulated menely by something to occupy a child’s 
hands, that is. by merely visual inanimate objeets. It must be a procedure 
growing out of the need of Ids thinking life, bis arts, and experiences. In other 
words. It should be a motivated situation which is Involved in his own life. 

There are certain principles of procedure which should he considered. These 


(1) The suggestion of the preceding outline of subject matter which starts 

out by (g) making Indefinite comparisons, proceeding to (ft) counting, thence 
to measuring, etc. ; \ 

(2) The general, procedure that number should he applied to («) things 
tangible and present, followed by (ft) things familiar hut absent, thence pro- 
ceeding to (r) abstract numbers. 

(3) The presentation of the Idea should bo always through sppken language 

until the situation becomes familiar, v 
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Tlicfre slwjild be usage witlmut much formal repetition until near the close of 
the year, when there should be summaries of 'simple facts and practice for 
facility. 

ATTAINMENTS. 

L Attitude*, interest, taste *. — At the close of the first year children should 
have an appreciation of the fact that arithmetic is not only skill in calculation, 
hut that ft satislies the qunntiative needs of life. This attainment is based on 
the supposition that throughout the yeur they have had nbutalant opjH>rt unity to 
express through imitation their intrinsic interest in the Institutional occupa- 
tions of their elders. 

2. It a hits, skills, — At the close of the first year children should have 

acquired — ■ - 

A degree of self-dependence and Initiative through having worked with 
things In expressing individual or group ideas. • 

Familiarity with the foot rule, and ability to draw and measure relatively 
accurately with it - 

Ability to estimate length and width of object in a limited way. 

Ability to follow simple printetl directions; such as, make a 2-inch square, 
cut I inches of string: cut two 12-Inch strips, etc. 

Ability to follow simple printed directions, using such words ns measure, 
fold, paste, count, build, etc. !• 

3. Knou'teitije, infnrnmtiwi:-- At the close of the first, year children should 
be able — 

To count by l’s, 2's. 10’s. 

To douut buck want from 20. 

To group objects — five 2\ six 10’sf etc. ~ 

To m^gnize small groups without counting, e. g., 2 marbles, 3 sticky. 
To recognize Inrger groups in a “ dominate ” or uniform arrangement. 
t To recognize a cent, nickle. dime, quarter, half dollar, and a hill. 

To know value of nickle, dime, quarter. 

ToVeeognize numbers 1 to 100. 

To write them from dictation. 

To recognize the Homan numerals I to XII. 

To know through exigence the meaning of V.u Vi» Vi. 4% — , =. 
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Chapter 1X1 

PLAYS AND GAMES. 


I 


Il.v 1 • Ml. him! I.cku.a A. 



jjs physically, nicntiilly. and 'socially iln* child is in a plastic slate, and play 
cxcrcisfi' promotes hoth .flexibility and control in ail these directions. While 
iln* same ty|H*s of activity may lie continual from the kindergarten into the 
lirst tirade, a year of kindergarten t ruining will result in it desire* for a more 
sociuiiz<*d form of play. As a child develops mentnlly nn«l Imvoiiics less lu* 
dividua list ic. he desires to elnlmrute-lds play hy making more definite rules 
and hy including phi yam tea. 


| The general .aims are similar to those stated in the Kindergarten ('nrrictihitn : 

•*'i*o develop physical strength. eoiu'rtd of l»o»|y, and ease and grace of 
S movement." The kindergarten training has made a loginning In these diiriH^ 
lions, and the lirst grade should continue the training hy requiring a more 
|f organize) and controlled form of li/'tivity. * *. 

"To give training in sorial cooj>cnuioi) Haines are an important agency 
in developing social organization. I hiring* the first year sliof.lt I he given the 
preliminary training which Is (he foundation f«ir Inter organize! team work 
under a chosen lender. 

"To help Interpret experience." It is through dramatization that .n child 
enters most thoroughly. \i f do the experience* of others. He strive^ to develop 
expressive use of his body In tinier that lie. may Interpret 1 feeling. Dramatiza- 
tion stretehes Ids vision, adds color, ami 'vitality to Ids jiersomility, and arouses 
him to resourcefulness, enthusiasm, mid standards. ^ 


To provide time and plan* for physical activity, which la at this ago-nece* 
sar^ for physical grotvth and mental development. 

To promote free, Joyous activity. 

To develop alertness of the different senses and quickness df 
^ promote various skills such as wiJJ require bodily coordinations and 
m iist'Ular control for nmi racy, swiftness, or grace. 1 

To provide mi opportunity for the exercise of the instinct of imitation. 

To give training in originality through constructive use of. the Imagination. - 
To encourage Interpretive use of the body In facial expression, gesture, 
speech. 

To present opportunities for. developing leaders who can organize .groups * 
to execute plaus.. 

To give training In doing one’s share in a group to secure the success of 
the group. ; 


<u:m:ual aims. 


SPECIFIC AIMS. 
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SUaTECT MATTER AND METHOD. 

. • * ... 

Subject matter is found within the various forms of physical activity which 
are necessary at this tige to promote physical ami mental health a ml social 
adjustment. Tills activity takes the forms of sense games, plays on apparatus. 

! ball games, rhythmic play, singing games, contest games, dramatization, and 

dnjiees. -Arithmetic mid word gann*s will lie diseased under other headings. 

| Sense yunica . — The sense games played this year should require keemmss 

or quickness of perception and a controlled or a quick response. They should 
be -games in which the chi ld\ measures Ids ability hi relation to others. The 
following are types of such gaums: Little Indians, Magical Music, * I say 
Stoop. When the children have gained a fair degree of control in playing the 
game, more dih’tcult rules slmtild he introduced or another game substituted. 

\ . Plays on apparatus. — For healthy muscle development there must he fir- 

's, quont opportunities for free phty on slide, ladder, and rope swing. Balance 
s x v boards jihd swing bar are also very useful. Such play should exorcise the 
large- muscles of tlie trunk ns well. ns arms mid legs; these are the parts of 
l the body'most needing a developing use without strain. There should be in* 

If competition connected 'with tlie use of tlie apparatus*; the aim is to develop 

v vitality, a ml courage without recklessness. 

. v (W*hc *.— ? Plays with a hall this year require better coordination of eye 

and hand, as, rolling a ball so that it will stop in a small etrele or will knock 
another ball' out of the circle. A game similar to tenpins can be played using 
only six pins; scores should lie kept. -A\throw.ing game good at this time is 
Bing Toss: the children can make their own lamps hud standard. Dodge Ball 
and Quick Ball demand control of the hall, ns well as alertness and quick action. 

I Rhythmic play . — The rhythmic piny of the lirst grade sometimes takes such 

free forms its skipping-rope or jumping hurdles set at a certain distance npartr* ' 
It is sometimes found iti the singing games where ‘words are accompanied, by ] 
gestures, as in the King of France. More often tin* rhythmic play becomes a^ 
simple dance. For instance, if the children lire playing brownies, they will 
wish to show how ihe brownie suddenly appears, how lie works, how lie tip- 
toes over the gruas. $Ljd how he suddenly vanishes; The repetition of. these 
different interpretative, movements in a sequence with u climax constitutes a 
brownie dance, other ideas that may be carried out in this way are such n> 
the flying of birds, movements of animals; falling of autumn leaves. As one 
great, value of rhythmic plu.v lies in the free., evenly repeated motion, such 
plays should he carried on in a large opey spiTcc. When* this is not pos- - 
slide, ihe number of children taking part should lie limited, to permit of right 
/ development. . ■ 

| Sinyiny ftami’s. — The singing games which call for the participation of the 

| * group are Oats. Pens, Beaus; Bop Coes the Weasel: Neigblnir, Neighbor Over 

-the Way;. The Seven Jumps; and 8klp with Me. Kxunipfes of contest singing 
s games are Jolly Is the Miller, Prop the Hum) kerchief. .Singing should seldom 

\ accompany games except when it nocessqry to secure concerted group action. 

At other times it. confuses a ‘child’s thought and retards the action. TJsed to 
excess, it may result in a habit of singing with poor toue quality. 

Contest ftames . — Besides the competitive singing games mentioned above. 

! there are simple racing' games and games such as Potato Knee, Skip Tug, 

Crossing the Brook, Cat and Mouse. At the beginning of the year there should 


^ be few rules, but. these should, be clearly comprehended before an attempt Is 
Iliads to play/ It Is the children who. should correct errors, not the teacher. 
The games for tills age should test rfklll, speed, and control, but not endurance. 
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Gradually the games should^ he made' more difficult, 
sftfy : the joy of accomplishment is Its own reward. 


No rewards tiro neces- 


Pratmitiza turn— The dramatization which arises in the lirst grade may he 
I he rather free expression in connection with activities being carried on In 
the classroom, as in playing post office or store, or it may be the playing out of 
an excursion, going on a picnic* or to the circus, or it inay’be the more organized 
form which develops in the effort to interpret a story which has been heard 
or read. A list of the stories which will lend themselves* to this type of 
expression is giv^u in the chapter oh literature. * 

hi dramatic play every true effort should he encouraged, however slight ; a 
child must gain confidence hi. himself to express without being self-conscious., 
lie must lose himself in the part he. is playing, put himself in the place of the 
"flier, assume the diameter and mood. A desire^ must he developed to give 
ih** best of which the* child is capable, to improve at every attempt. The ability 
slicuild he developed to offer crfticisuis and suggestions and 'to accept those 
"hirli woirid Improve the characterization. There should he no drill, no 
monotonous repetition. Increased power should come through variation, 
through additional touches to Improve the new attempt. Creative and Indi- 
vidual thinking will he fostered by encouraging the children to' make up their 
own dialogues. Conversations should not lie memorized. Costumes t nay he 
iutrodiiecd when the children feel the necessity for more clearly .defining the 
characters, when the costumes will aid In developing the mood to he portrayed. 

I toward comes In the Joy foumMn team accomplishment and in the knowledge 
that pleasure is being giveii^ others. . Real dramatic woyk generates an 
atmosphere in which* each person is either a dynamic and dramatic imiiersnn- 
otor or a creative and dramatic listener with the imagination stirred. 

Ihntces .— Resides the interpretative <Umces mentioned under rhythmic play, 
flan* are other dances wltfeli children can originate by making expressive 
movements to accompany instrumental 'innate. Music as the Chimes of Dun- 
kirk. Rudita. Indian music, portray piood and with marked rhythm, so that 
children will quickly ami joyously deride on a sou notice of movements to 
accompany them. Original dances may 1 m* composts! in response to some in- 
tensely delightful occasion, as bringing In the Christmus tree or raising the 
trimmed maypole. 

As often' as possible games, with the exception of dramatizations, should he 
played-out of doors, even in cold weather. When they must 1 m* carried on in- 
doors the windows should he opem*d to adiqit fresh air. As' many children as 
ran comfortably do so should take part in a game; the Jimit should he the 
largest number to whom It is possible to give the training which chines through 
flic -game. Children shoal* never feel that a game, has such a finished form 
that it can not bo improved: games which arc used often ami never varied lose 
their educational •value. Suggestions should be encouraged for new ways o f 
using apparatus, for better characterization in dramatic play, for rules re- 
quiring more skill In contest gantfs. for more graceful dancing steps. 


ATTAINMENTS. . * 

Attitude*, interest*, ta*tc*:. Appreciatlon.of health, strength, nnd grace. In? 
teresf in improving control oyer the body to make It stronger or more, grace full 
Iptesting thp degree of control gained. In occupying' leisure moments for prac- 
iw*o. in developing the qualities that. make for letulferslilp. In proving adequate 
to the share assigned in group play. 1 ‘ 

IHtbii*. skills: Sureness and grace of movementr. Alertness to su foundings. 
Ability : to act upon directions. Control in order to accomplish Individual or 
■ \\,-y ■- i/ ' r. ■■ f,< . •'•: »/*V' 

;\v : > y : • v* 




Chapter X. 

MUSIC. 


• By Cohinnk Brown. 


FNTKOI>rCTION. 

Appreciation of any art Is a matter of alow growth and education arpl Is de- 
vol«*|«**l by rinse association with. its muster pi errs. . * 

value of tin* kindergarten to the educational system lies in its success 
in providing for children opfiort unities for social and cultural experiences that 
the home cun not guuruntee. and without which the more formal work. of the 
tsru ties loses much of its meaning. To the music education of children the 
kindergarten contributes opportunity to participate in music expression through 
singing andMiythm. * 

Not lieing held to a definite course of study nor restricted to a dully t'lme 
distribution, the kindergarten teacher can select her songs, from the standpoint 
of art rather tliim drill, and cun he guided in the selection by the interests and 
experiences of her children. 

The greater freedom that is made possible by tile movable furniture of the 
kindergarten room, and the assured presence of a piano, give an opportunity 
for rhythm work that few first grade** enjoy. Thus, in the kindergarten may 
be developed n musical taste and expression among the children that give the 
lonelier of first-grade music the beginnings of a cultural foundation upon which 
may be built the sii|»erstrueture of more formal music education. 

It must be rcincmliered, however, by those who are teaching reasons and rules 
that that taste^ind expression need continually to tie developed and strength- 
ened. Mush* teachers should mover forget Hint Joy is the greatest contribu- 
tion of music to education, and that the pleasure children take in It is the 
measure of.tliefr ability to understand Its formal side. 

In the first grade, children should become conscious of the process in that 
which 1ms hitherto been primarily spontaneous. This new element -applies to 
music as well as to number and language, and equal precaution should be 
exercised to see that the children's participation Is Intelligent, not merely 
passive, and their response thoughtful and not glib. • 

- ftF.XKRAL AIMS. 

1. 'l*o promote love of and Joy in 'music. 

2. To develop a preference for good music, which can come only tjtrough 

ncnmiuriuiicc with it. 

SPECIFIC AIMS. * 

1. To* encourage pleasure In singing., ‘ 

2. To gain poise and bodily control through rhythm and dance. 

•*1. To grow fn power to originate songs and dances. *'-■*.* 

4. To become conscious of the fundamentals of music, melody, and rhythm, 
and their component parts, pitch, pulse, and the duration within 
pulse. 
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METHOD. 


Adhgjraioe to tbe general aims will be seen in t ho plan of work to carry 
out tho speeitie aims. These will be taken up in tlu» order named. 

Singing for pleasure involves the learning l>y rote of good songs and sing* 
inif them with clear true tones, in voices soft enoi^th to be*sw«*et in quality, 
hut loud enough t«> ho dear and nor breathy. About Id minutes a day for this 
’work is advisable. The songs sung shotted he of a lively nature, should have 
n merry and eldldlike mood, or tell a simple story* Children brought up on 
Mother Moose in kindergarten limy not need it here; to ehildren without kinder- 
garten experience it. is as good beginning fuutcriul as van* be found. Klimt's 
music is perhaps the best, hut he has some very creditable followers. Some 
of the folk setting are good, ns “The Fairy Ship.” " Lavender Illfte,” M I Had 
a Little Nut Tr«*e, Folk songs of a lively humor are exeellent; There should 
Ik* a very guarded use of unttiri* songs. They seldom give the ehild's real point. 


that they are beyond immature appreciation. The expression of an experience 
either in one’s own language or that of another tends to lix the exi>erieneo, and 
for this reason, seasonal songs have a real artist h* value. • If a song of the 
fulling leaves is selected, it should be of the merry and not of the retrosp«rt ive 
type. While chib Iren should not he asked to sing songs they dislike, the 
tendency is to like the fahiitiivy. if ehildren :m» given nmliorre ihnferinl, they 
are thereby taught to love it. 'Sprightly snugs ji re to he found in the Pro* 
gross! ve Music Series nnd in ilie Junior LipfrH Songs. 

Folk rhythms are discussed elsewhere, hr the opinion of many the rhythms 


are a little ton m; to secure i*erfect res|Minse, iipm which their beauty 


depends, from the ( year old ehildren. • Simple skipping, skip-hopping, and 


running steps cornli u figures after the fashion of the old quadrilles, hut 
less formal, will he found more within the children's power to* do well, and 
will give suggest Ions for original work. 

There are many simple combinations in the old square, and contra dances 
whleh may he modified and recombined by teaeber or ehildren to great advun 
tape. The little, iigifres are rhythmic, -but the .rhythms are not so exaetiug as 
the clap, chip, clap, and the stamp, stamp, stamp of the folk dance. This 
-kind of rhytJnrde work Inis a better effect on the teipher ns well as the children. ' 
. sinee It calls fondligemiity rather than memory, and makes |»ossilde the use 
of some more beautiful rhythms than are found in the folk danee collections, 
such ns Telia ikowsky Humoresque. the Nevtu Gondolier!, the Schubert Moments 
M u sica le, and many lovely gavottes, waltzes, ami mit relies by sfiUrdard inm* 
l«*crs. Another form of original music expression used to advantage by nihny 
teachers Is the encouraging the children to listen to a melody anil interpret 
Its message to themselves In an original danee. Some beautiful work Ims Ihm-ii 
done In tills line. While It lacks the social advantages of the dances cited. 

If has distinct merits in individual expression. If the work is to lie educative., 
care must he taken that children work with it distinct Idea, and do not merely 
copy the ^Uqis of a more glfte«l child. 

Tile composing by the children »of little song sen train's, both word's and 
melody, hits been successfully nirrled pn by many teachers and Is .highly 
recommended.! The best work will be ikmc when the motivation- Is strong, 
such as the nVed for special musical expression for a particular occasion, or 
when the emotional glow of some happy experience Is at Its height, such ns 
a new gift, a new baby, or going on a picnic. 


The, formal side of. music teaching Is more difficult to. handle. Care must 


of approach and are likely to lie either overscut iniental or of such subtle humor 
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interest is lost if they ore given too difficult work, or by going - too slowly. 
Ail effort should be made to encourage intelligent appreciation. Without the 
love of tnusie the understanding is nothing. 

High and low tones are so evident to adults Unit it » s dillicult for them to 
realize that children do not naturally recognize them as such, but, are quite 
inclined to reveVse their names as not. of a group of 12 musical children who 
Imd been in kindergarten a year, and -eight, wtn-ks in the first grade, only one 
r< cognized flint two ti tones played on the piano -a second apart were the sapie 
pitch, lie fore children- -art* taught the staff. the signature, and time values the 
teacher must make sun* that they hear the difference hot ween long and short 
beats and high and low tones. 

Tor basal material in formal ■ music work. Calvin H. Cad.v’s “Music educa- 
tion. Cart 11, which contains a immhcr pf charming song sentences or any 
rolhvliou of s«*ng sentemes will serve. 1 > 

The children will learn to sing n song sentence, for example, 



The teacher will tap it correctly, or mark with short 'rhythmic strokes on the 
•hiaeUboa rd, a stroke or tap for » -a eh separate sound, the length of stroke varying 
a-cording io the length of boat, as 


The next >nhg sentences h-arned will hoof very different rhythms, as 



— 1 





■■d 

• — • 





These put in strokes Will he 


and 


I be children w ill learn to ^lisfinguis'li bet w-i-eu, thes^ rliytliinie groupings 
until ilie.x can name each finin' as helped, and in lurn taff for each other 
lo distinguish. The latter feat is much tie* harder. \ dozen of these song 
M’lhences will probably siilliee to give children an Understanding of difference 
of tone length. Jlut the teacher can not he sure of a child's knowledge unless 
ho can give if to |iea% therefore the need of having hjpi tali. Blackboard strokes 
will he beyond 1dm, for they are only valuable when rhythmically dashed, ami 
the first-grade child's I dock hoard technique is ndt sutliciently automatic. Brills 
of this kind should lie given more or less frequently for thq first three mouths, 
and less fmiuently tis the year passes. 'filmy should never be ul lowed to become 
a bore. Boredom is death to aesthetic appreciation. 








